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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


LET IT ALONE! 


FROM several and various sources information 
has reached us, that the opinion generally current 
in the regions of dissenting influence respecting 
the proposed anti-state-church convention con- 
demns it, not because it is deemed to be unsuit- 
able as a means for accomplishing the end in view, 
but because the active employment of any means, 
however wisely selected, and however vigorously 
wielded, is set down as altogether uncalled for and 
impolitic. Exception is taken, not, as we had an- 
ticipated, to this specific mode of commencing an 
agitation, but to the agitation itself. To assail 
the principle of establishments, it is contended, is 
really to forerun, and, in so far as human folly can 
do it, to impede the evident designs of Providence. 
The signs of the times pretty explicitly indicate 
that the tie which connects together church and 
state will be ruptured by the violence of internal 
convulsion rather than by the hand of external 
hostility. The work so much to be desired is, un- 
der Heaven’s own superintendence, being done by 
a blind agency within the precincts of the estab- 
lishment—an agency which any aggressive move- 
ment by dissenters will most probably enlighten, 
and by enlightening, destroy. Why should we in- 
terfere? Why suffer our fiery zeal to overleap the 
wise conclusions which a cool survey of passin 
events thrusts across the very path of our ambi- 
tion? Can we not content ourselves with seeing 
our desire attained, unless we conduce to the ul- 
timate triumph? Let us not arrogate to ourselves 
a higher post in this warfare than has been as- 
signed to us. The result is not suspended upon 
nonconforming instrumentality—but 1s being gra- 
dually wrought out by agencies over which we 
have no control. 

We have dealt with this “pretext for quies- 
cence” already—but as it now comes before us in 
another guise, we ask leave of our readers to ex- 
amine its pretensions once more. 


Me cannot deny to the objection thus urged its 
title to pre-eminent plausibility at least. It comes 
before us in the outward shape of piety—with mo- 
desty on its brow, and humility in its gait. It 

resents to us a semblance of earnest eal reined 
in by u discretion—obedience ready to 
run, but cheerfully disposed to wait motionless and 
in silence, as authority may order. It covers it- 
self with the weeds of self-crucifixion—and as it 
passes the high altar of truth, bows in apparentl 
profound veneration, and asks in a whisper whic 
is audible, “ Who am I, that I should seek 
honour for myself?” Nevertheless, it becomes 
both those who entertain and employ this objec- 
tion, and those upon whom it is commissioned to 
wait, to examine its bearing with scrutinising 
care. The former, especially, would do well to re- 
member that men have heretofore deceived them- 
selves into the belief, and may do so again, that 
they are paying homage to supreme authority, 
when, in fact, they are only offering a glad wel- 
come to a message which harmonises with their 
own predilections. It is just possible, that in the 
present instance, the seeming deference which is 
paid to the intimations of Providence, may be only 
one mode of expressing a disinclination to move, 
and that duty is looked at through the stained glass 
of desire. In a matter of such importance, it might 
not prove an overstrained caution, for wealthy 
members of the dissenting community, and minis- 
ters occupying posts of influence, to sound their 

Own inclinations—to ascertain the direction in 
which their wishes drift—to inquire whether there 
1s not somewhat in the conclusion itself, over and 
above the reasons by which it is backed, which 
commends it to their esteem, and gains for it a 
ready reception. If, upon impartial investigation, 
such should turn out to be the case—if it should 
be found that to stand still is just now a more 
grateful duty than to move on—that the first leaves 
all existing connexions, indulgences, and aspirations 
untouched, whereas the last runs right athwart 
them—it may well serve to breed in their minds a 
Suspicion, that it is not the humble guise of the 
objection which takes their hearts so much as the 
words of worldly ease which it whispers into too 
willing ears. Let us see. 

. Known obligations are always to be discharged 
in preference to those which rest only upon con- 
jecture, There can be no question at all as to the 


duty of those who hold religious truth to diffuse it 
by such fitting methods as lie within their reach. 

e who recpives it is, by that very act of recep- 
tion, constituted a trustee to those who have it 
not. And he is not at liberty to determine ar- 
bitrarily what shall be the amount and character of 
his exertions for its due promulgation—but is 
bound to employ those means which, in the exer- 
cise of an unbiased judgment, he may deem to be 
most efficient. Now, it is admitted on all hands, 
that the essential spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, 
its entire distinctness from the governments of 
this world, and its independence and repudiation 
of all civil authority, is a portion, and no unimpor- 
tant portion, of the truth unfolded to us in scrip- 
ture. It is not denied, but, on the contrary, it is 
strongly asserted, that the practical violation of 
this truth by the national legislature, and with the 
tacit sanction of the nation itself, is productive of 
consequences as extensive as they are baneful. It 
is allowed that the spread of correct views on this 
subject is greatly to be desired by all who interest 
themselves in the final triumph of Christianity. 
But who shall diffuse that knowledge but they who 
possess it? Or what efforts can be regarded as a 
due discharge of that obligation, but such as wis- 
dom would select, and earnest sincerity carry out? 
Here, then, we have a duty, upon no uncer- 
tain grounds—to act, to act wisely, to act ener- 
getically, for the diffusion of our avowed princi- 
les, and for the severance of church and state al- 
ance. For moving on to the attainment of this 
end we have explicit authority—authority which 
no mock humility of ours can serve to put aside. 
We ask, what good reason can be rendered for 
evading its commands ? 


The objection above adverted to might or might 
not be valid if it stood alone—but thrusting itself, 
as it does, into a position of direct antagonism to a 
known duty, its solemn pretensions are at once 
stripped from off its back. Whether Providence 
designs to break up existing religious establish- 
ments in this empire, by means of internal dissen- 
sions, can only be a matter of conjecture. Proba- 
bilities may point that way—and amongst them we 
may note as not the least significant one, that they 
who hold the truth are recreant to the trust com- 
mitted to them. It is not unlikely that, sincb the 
men to whom the work most properly belongs, 
turn craven, and refuse to smite the error which 
rears up its crest before them, a blind agency 
may be employed to accomplish their task, and the 
honour which they are so ready to surrender will 
never grace their brows. It may be, that by means 
of their unfaithfulness, another illustration may be 
given to the world of the divine independence of 
human instrumentality, and of his power to work 
out his own ends by means which, while they will 
exalt his own wisdom, will roll the pride of man in 
the dust. Be this as it may, we are not warranted 
in rejecting known obligation as the basis of our 
conduct, and founding it upon our conjectural 
views of the designs of Providence. This is neither 
e 9 nor modesty. Duty is not to be regu- 

ated by our expectations of what maybe hereafter 

—or it will be ever shifting its course. We are to 
act simply forasmuch as we are bidden to act—and 
no delusion can be fonder than that which opposes 
human conjecture to a divine command. To spread 
the truth we hold, by the diligent use of all legiti- 
mate means, we know to be a duty—to stand by 
in silence, whilst inward throes bring on the de- 
struction of establishments, we can only guess to be 
such; but when, as in this case, the 5 assumes 
to supersede the first, we care not what airs of piety 
it may put on, or in what tones of “ whispered 
humbleness” it may speak—we denounce it as a 
— and will do our best to hunt it out of the 
world. 


We respectfully suggest to those who harbour 
this objection, and who erect a superstructure of 
obligation upon their own interpretation of the 
designs of Providence, that they let their eyes rest 
for a moment on the other side of the picture. 
Surely passing events call upon us to be up and 
doing, with a voice not less audible and distinct 
than that which is believed to demand our qui- 
escence. Why else are the walls of the esta- 
blishment breached but with a view to encourage 
us to go up and storm the citadel? Is that splendid 
movement which rent the Scottish church to its 
foundation no signal to the party without to press 
on to assured pr ye Or the menace of a 
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only, spake it no message to us of the dangers of 
inaction ? Is the state-church in Ireland totterin 
to its fall, only to minister to our love of ease, an 
to indulge our moral cowardice? Is the 3 
of religious establishments rife agp 80 uro 
simply to allow the dissenters of England the 
privilege of holding their peace, and keeping 
within their ranks the few wealthy members who 
are already half disposed to leave them? We 
should have concluded that these events, 80 
remarkable and so simultaneous, were rather 
designed to speak trumpet-tongued to the apa- 
thetic, bidding them throw off their listlessness, 
and quit themselves as men and as Christians in 
the approaching conflict between truth and error. 
And there is thus much in our views of provi- 
dential intentions which cannot be said of theirs 
whom we now address, that they do not contradict 
a plain duty, but incite only to the more faithful 
discharge of a claim binding upon us at all times, 
and under every circumstance—to communicate 
to others the truth which has been vouchsafed to 
us. The voice which reaches our hearts, bids us 
march on in the path of duty—the voice which 

ins their attention prompts them to turn aside 
or a time, and take their ease: which voice is 
from heaven we leave others to determine. 


PROPOSED ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
CONVENTION. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. | 


If the delegates be the representatives of religious bo- 
dies solely, a character of sectarianism will be attached 
to the convention which, in my opinion, will materially 
lessen its influence, and retard its success. It will be 
looked on as a display, not of principles, but of religious 
animosity; and motives will assigned to it which, 
having no real existence, yet will possess a plausible ap- 
pearance. The exclusion of political delegates will array 
the church party in stronger opposition, and disgust the 
excluded. They will contend that dissenters are ani- 
mated by the same intolerance that now so distinguishes 
the establishment, and they will point to the convention 
as the proof of their assertion. ‘The question of church 
and state is as much political as religious. Indeed, in 
this country, there is such a complete amalgamation of 
carnal and spiritual things, that you cannot discuss the 
one without discussing the other. And where is the 
policy or propriety of refusing the assistance of those 
who oppose this connexion principally on political 
grounds? Why are they not equally worthy to co-ope- 
rate? To say they are not worthy is to assume a cen- 
sorship which is both the cause and the effect of that 
priestcraft to destroy which is the object in view. It is 
possible that public general meetings may be called for 
the purpose of countenancing the convention and of 
sending delegates. Would you object to such because 
they do not represent bodies essentially religious ? 


There is a feeling in these northern parts that London 
is not the best place for the head quarters of ny league, 
that has to carry on a war which will be attended by so 
much strife as this will be. They are too much among 
great people and M.P.s. I think, too, that a convocation 
in some more central part will have a chance of being 
better attended than one in Londen. 


„The proposed conference is one of the most important 
steps ever suggested, and demands the prayerful thought- 
fulness of God-fearing men, in order to its becoming an 
effectual means to the end contemplated. 


“The article in your paper of last week, soliciting sug- 
gestions for the organisation of the convention, led seve- 
ral persons here to speak about it, and their opinion is, 
that delegates should be appointed by the signatures of 
members of churches and congregations, and that each 
person should be the representative of a distinct society ; 
the signed requisition to the parties attending to be de- 
8 to the clerk of the convention, the lists printed, 
and a copy sent to every person who signed. By this 
course it is hoped there would be publicly pledged large 
masses of sincere and faithful men, holding themselves 
bound to act in concert, in their various localities, until 
the great work in hand should be accomplished.” 


Indeed I tremble for the fate of any convention that is 
not founded upon the principle of excluding, not only the 
infidel, but every one that does not deemit unlawful, on 
any pretence, to use or to give countenance to violence, 
either offensive or defensive; for however righteous may 
be the cause, if once there be a breach of the peace, and 
even if the victory should be gained by such means, 
whatever temporary advantage might apparently be the 
result, or whatever modification the cause of civil and 
religious liberty might seem to undergo, it would in fact 
be but one species of despotism supplanting another; for 
I believe it to be an incontrovertible truth, that true 
liberty can never be established or maintained by force. 
All violence is from beneath—it is Satan’s plan of settling 
differences, and of perpetiating despotism in the name 
of liberty; and if we are called to suffer in the good 
cause, I believe we shall attain civil and religious liberty 
much sooner by so doing, than by giving the least coun- 
tenance even to defensive physical resistance. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


But in the late agitation on the Factories bill, none 
were more unremitting in their exertions than a goodly 
number of Sunday school instructors ; and many a meet- 
ing would not have been called, and when called would 
not have had the co-operation of the more influential of 
the body, but for their persevering and determined ap- 
plication for their countenance; but for this, many a pastor 
and deacon would have slumbered in the hour of danger. 
And generally you will find, as perhaps you have found, 
that in the Sunday school there exists a great portion, if 
not all, of the true vitality of a Christian society ; however 
rude and uninstructed, yet the life is there. Part of that 
same energy, had it opportunity, might find its way into 
the convention; and one result might be to impregnate 
our Sunday schools with a large amount of nonconform- 
ing, or anti-establishment, principles. I hope I am not 

resumptuous, but say, if the teachers belonging to any 

unday school should have the liberty of electing one of 
their number to represent them at the convention, the 
fact that such was allowed would, I have no doubt, stimu- 
late the church and pastor to a zealous co-operation, 
and hinder the frown, and prevent opposition if intended, 
and create a fear lest another and more determined power 
were called into existence to = on many who would 
be otherwise hindered from taking part. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
(From the Dundee Herald.) 


Nothing is more fallacious—nothing more hurtful, 
than the notion that, because one is humble, he is there- 
fore powerless. Has he no affections—no aspirations— 
no hopes—no wishes of an ennobling kind? Is he, be- 
cause poor, without the influence of a father ? because 
unknown to the great world, without the qualities of a 
friend ?—because of only common intellect, without the 
virtues of a neighbour. The thing cannot be. There is 
not a human being—no, not a beggar on the highway— 
who is entirely useless. Some heart is linked to his— 
some mind reflects his; and thus, however small and 
weak the current of his influence may be, still it exists, 
and, in order to be useful, needs only to be directed. We 
have seen, hid amongst the solitude of hills, the small 
brook—its beginning and its termination alike unknown 
to us; and we have wondered whither it flowed, and 
what were its uses. Where we beheld it, it merely 
trickled down rocks, or meandered through sedges, or 
seémed to lose itself in a wild, untrodden by the foot 
ofman. But, on further inquiry, we found that that 
small and lonely stream swelled by degrees to the ma- 
jestic river, and at last rolled into the great ocean its 
mighty mass of waters. How was this accomplished ? 
Had other streams continued to flow in their own little 
channels, what would have been the case ?—Simply this, 
each would have nourished its few tufts of weeds—each 
would have murmured on to its destiny; but none could 
have borne on its bosom the riches of nations, and thus 
become the means of uniting distant countries to our 
own. What holds good with a streamlet holds good 
with a man. Isolated, he is weak enough; but, when 
mind flows on with mind, the stream of intellect, or vir- 
tue, no longer bubbles past in feeble murmurs, but gains 
a voice, a volume, and a velocity, which tell, with an em- 
phasis that cannot be unheeded or mistaken, that the 
power it possesses is irresistible. We trust that the 
* conference will be an exhibition of such a con- 

uence of mind. Why have dissenters been so frequently 
and so easily oppressed? But because, instead of acting 
as one for one great principle, they have, in straggling, 
and, too frequently, in wrangling parties, been engaged 
in quarrels as aimless as disagreeable. While all this 
was going on with dissenters, what was taking os 
amongst churchmen? They were gathering and ar- 
ranging their forces—they were reconnoitering their op- 
ponents—they were choosing their position—they were 
settling the time, method, and point of attack, and 
hence the stupendous power which they still possess. 
But as , 

“* Life’s frail cottage, shattered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made,” 
so the fabric of dissent, battered and broken by the at- 
tacks of ecclesiastical despotism, has let in, through the 
breaches made by its enemies, a knowledge of their me- 
thod, their designs, and their spirit. It will, indeed, be 
strange if this knowledge is not carried to account. We 
trust the proposed convention will be the first fruits of 
it. Could the talent, the learning, the piety, the zeal, 
which as yet are hid in the nooks of the world, be made 
to meet there, what a glorious stream of knowledge 
might be poured forth upon the parched nature of man! 
If this conference would only be the means, and we hope 
it will be the means, of E ers dissenters from their 
slumber—of firing them with ardour for their Master's 
cause—of inspiring them with a just dread and hatred of 
every system which attempts to dethrone the Head of 
the church—of destroying the spirit of expediency and 
selfishness, miscalled caution and self-preservation, which 
a long period of listlessness engendered and strength- 
ened, and of creating and nourishing a fervent desire to 
turn mankind from darkness to light, and from Satan to 
God, what an incalculable blessing it would be! We, 
therefore, earnestly call upon dissenters to respond to 
the call now given them. 


(From the Bolton Free Press.) 


From the pride thus 5 —— by the connexion of 
the perme hes form of religion with the state, have 
sprung many of those violent and illiberal attacks which 
of late have made against Roman catholics and dis- 
senters. The established clergy and many episcopalians 
have accustomed themselves to regard nonconformity in 
the light of crime, and hence, are anxious to make the 
alliance of episcopalianism with the state, conducive to 
the suppression of all other forms of religious opinions. 
This is one of the especially injurious effects of the alli- 
ance upon the minds of the episcopalians themselves. 
They can have no more right than any other sect, to 

ress condemnation on all who differ from them in opin- 


ion, or to act prejudicially to the temporal welfare of such 


rsons ; and the episcopalians would never fancy they 
any such right, if the moral sense were not blunted 
by the connexion of their religion with the state. 

But it is no wonder that dominancy in temporal affairs 
should suggest the idea of dominancy in spiritual. The 
state destroys a equality by securing incomes for, 
and holding out the expectation of obtaining prizes to 
the ministers of one particular form of religion, and the 
favoured party not unnaturally supposes that as they are 
thus highly esteemed by the world N power, so will they 
stand in the sight of heaven before all others. Hence the 
attempts which are being made to bring all within the 


— 


pale of the establishment; hence the attacks which are 
directed against the liberties of nonconformists; and so 
long as religious inequality{exists, so long will such at- 
tacks be openly or insidious 0 made. There will be no 

erfect security for religious liberty until the unholy al. 


iance betwixt church and state is dissolved. 


EvANGELICAL Votuntary Cuurcn Assoctation.— 
A monthly mecting of the subscribers and friends to 
the above association was held at Devonshire Square 
chapel, Bishopsgate street, on Wednesday evening, 
the 6th instant. D. W. Wire, Esq., took the chair. 
The chairman, in opening the proceedings, discussed 
at some length the character of church establish- 
ments, and pointed out the uniform injurious effects 
they have produced in society. The Rev. J. Burnet 
made an able, humorous, and interesting speech on 
the history of church establishments, commencing 
from the time of Constantine. In speaking of the 
reformation, he said— 

The reformation, however, came round; and what was the 
reformation but an effort of voluntaryism [cheers]? A solitary 
monk, shut up in his cell, ignorant of the great principles of the 
truth of God, found a volume of Heaven’s own records, and 
there he found voluntaryism. He studied the word of God, and 
after wiping from it the dust of many generations, he spread its 
fair pages to the world, and the very first charge brought 
against him was, that he intended to be a voluntary—in other 
words, he intended to have a religion which he thought true, 
and did not mean to take the religion of the pope. That was 
very disreputable at that time, and so voluntaryism is now 
(laughter and cheers). A monk to attempt to roll back the 
ecclesiastical glory of ages, and reduce the pope to a mere ad- 
viser or interpreter of Scripture, whose interpretation they 
might receive or not just as they thought right, this was a most 
disreputable attempt! Luther, however, persevered, and met 
the pope ; at last his sentiments rose into general acceptance, 
and he was and is considered a most important reformer—a 
benefactor to the church and to the civilisation of the world,” 
The Rey. J. Carlile replied to various objections 
which had been urged against the voluntary princi- 
ple, and, in doing so, said he knew a Single street in 
one of the large towns in Ireland, where there were 
four places of worship, the ministers of which were 
supported by the state, each receiving £100 out of 
the £35,000 which all political parties vote for the 
support of presbyterian ministers in Ireland. Two 
out of these four were openly declaring, at their ex- 
pense, the doctrines of Christ’s deity and atonement, 
and, almost within the hearing of their voices, the 
other two were declaring, at their expense, that the 
worship of Christ was the essence of idolatry. This 
money was taken out of the consolidated fund, to 
which every tax payer was compelled to contribute 
by authority of law; so that they are taxed for the 
support of a system which, if they hold evangelical 
truth, they must believe to be injurious to the souls 
of men. ithin the last twenty-four hours he had 
heard of the most astonishing violation of the volun- 
tary principle with which he ever met. He had re- 
ceived a communication from a friend in the colony 
of Demerara, from which he learned that a part of 
the compensation fund of twenty millions voted in 
this country for the abolition of colonial slavery, had 
just been pounced upon by the recently appointed 
bishop of British Guiana, and appropriated to the 
erection and endowment of a grammar school, in the 
benefits of which the children of dissenters could 
not participate, unless the parents consent that they 
should be taught the church catechism, and all the 
formularies of the established church [cries of shame], 
A gentleman inquired whether Mr Carlile was aware 
that a grant was made out of the consolidated fund 
to any dissenting congregation or body of dissenters 
in Ireland? and also, whether he was aware of 
a grant to the independent body in this country? 
The Rev. J. Carlile said that the Irish presbyterians 
to whom he had referred were, without exception, 
dissenters, and they received a sum of £35,000 from 
the public money. There was no grant made to the 
independent, the baptist, or the presbyterian bodies 
of this country [cheers]. The Rev. J. H. Hinton 
said there was a grant to dissenting ministers of 
£4,000, under the name of regium donum, and he, for 
one, disapproved of that grant. The Rev. J. Carlile 
said he was aware of the fact stated by Mr Hinton. 
There were nine individuals that received a paltry, 
e sum, granted by the government; but he 

new they had no authority from the various bodies 
of this country to receive that money. The Rev. Dr 
Leifchild said they had heard the history of the 
voluntary principle, and something of the history of 
the regium donum. He begged to add his disclaimer 
to that of Mr Hinton's against the latter. He never 
touched it, and he would not touch it [cheers]. He 
thonght it was very unpopular amongst them, and 
would, he trusted, soon be disclaimed altogether. 
The individuals who receive it from the government 
distributed it among poor and distressed ministers in 
the country; and, as they were voluntaries, they 
thought that they had a right to conduct themselves 
in that matter as they pleased. He then went, at 
some length, into the nature and effects of church 
establishments, pointing out the surrounding indica- 
tions that it was about to become the leading ques- 
tion of the day. Votes of thanks to the Rev. J. H. 
Hinton and friends, for the use of the chapel, and to 
the chairman, were then carried. 


Gross VIOLATION OF LIBERTY OF CoNsciENcR.— In 
the Morning Advertiser, a few days back, appeared a 
memorial to Sir James Graham from John Miller, 
who is suffering imprisonment for debt in Horsham 
gaol, a portion of which we subjoin. The memorial 
explains itself :— : 

*« Horsham gaol, Sept. 1, 1843. 


„ Honourable sir—I came to this place last Tuesday 


for (an unjust) debt, and on Wednesday morning I was 
ordered by the turnkey to attend the chapel. I did so, 
when the litany and two or three prayers were read, and 
no part of the Bible was read whatever. This occupied 
a very few minutes, and thus ended the service. To-day 
I was again ordered to attend by the turnkey, but I ob- 
833 and saying that I did not belong to the church of 

ngland as by law established, but that I belonged to 


* 


the church of Christ as by God established. The Queen 
I said, was the head of the one, and Jesus Christ was the 
head of the other. One was carnal, supported by the 
state; the other was spiritual, supported by God. * * * 
The turnkey went away and informed the governor, and 
he then came to me, and I said the same to him. [Ho 
then asked me if I was a Roman catholic. I told him 
no. He then said, if I did not go to the chapel, he 
should put me into close confinement for three days for 
not going, and three days for every time I refused to go; 
thus making the close confinement nine days out of the 
week of seven days—three days for Wednesday, Friday 
and Sunday. I said he was welcome to put me into close 
confinement, for to the chapel I would not go. 

J consider, sir, that as the law now stands, every 
man has an undoubted right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience; and I judge it to 
be extremely tyrannical, and quite contrary to the prin- 
ciple of a protestant government, to interfere with m 
conscientious feelings, and, moreover, to be punished for 
adhering to them. As it regards all the rules and regu- 
lations of the prison otherwise, I have obeyed, and am 
willing to obey them. Trusting that I shall be honoured 
with the favour of a reply to this, and also, with your 
permission, to show it to the governor, I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 


JOHN MILLER. 
“To the Right Hon. Sir James Graham.” 


A Contrast.—(From a correspondent.)—A short 
time since a public dinner was given to the Rev. E. 
L. Bennet, vicar of Lechlade, Gloucestershire, to 
celebrate the presentation of a piece of plate to the 
rev. gent., previous to his removal to another and a 
better living. We give an extract or two from the 
farewell speech of the vicar, contrasting it with the 
farewell of St Paul to the elders of Ephesus— 


St Paul’s Farewell. 

„And now, brethren, I commit you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are sanctified. I have coveted 
no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know 
that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 
them that were with me. I have showed you all things, how 
that so labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all. And they all wept 
sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more. And they accompanied him unto the ship.”—Acts of 
the Apostles, chap. xx. 


Extracts from Mr Bennett’s Speech on his health being proposed. 

It was with very peculiar and very painful feelings that he 
contemplated the approaching dissolution of the relationship 
that had existed so long. Next week, he believed, would com- 
plete the twentieth year since he first came amongst them in the 
character of almost a perfect stranger—in the character of an 
inexperienced pastor, who had but the day before been ordained 
a deacon in the vineyard; and he found that, at that time, he 
but lightly esteemed the heavy responsibility he was incurring 
in plunging at once single-handed into the care of so large a 
population. In looking back to that period, he often wondered 
that a retributive Providence did not chastise his presumption 
and his levity by alienating at once the affections of his flock, 
and by suffering the seeds of dissent to multiply and bear their 
noxious fruits. Pleasure and dissipation for a time, he feared, 
occupied his thoughts fully as much as the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of his people. The kind partiality of his friends, 
however, made favourable allowance for the frivolity of his youth, 
and their firm attachment.to the religion of their fathers main- 
tained them in their adherence tothe church. If, after a few 
years from that period, he became weaned from those time- 
wasting diversions, that improvement must, under God, be 
chiefly attributed to the signal domestic and religious com- 
forts he derived from the society of one of the best wives that 
Providence ever allotted to sinful man to cheerand guide him on 
his thorny path to heaven. But, alas! the result of that domes- 
tic happiness was a daily increasing attachment to his own fire 
side, which rendered him less active than he ought to have been 
in carrying the gospel, in season and out of season, into the cot- 
tages of the poor, and of cultivating an intimate friendship with 
all his parishioners. A prevailing iadolence in his Master's 
cause was gradually getting the mastery of him, when it pleased 
God to increase his substance, and to enable him to associate 
with himself in the ministry one who, in the five years that he 
had been his curate, had never by word or deed caused him a 
moment’s uneasiness ; but had, by his unwearied attendance, at 
the bed side of the sick, the maimed, and the dying, earned for 
himself, he humbly hoped, a reward in another world, and had 
evidently obtained a good report in this, as was clearly testified 
by many tokens of your esteem. : 

— + * * * * — 

From such a parish as Lechlade, in its present healthy tone of 
society, it was impossible, after a residence of twenty years, that 
any man, much less a clergyman, could contemplate his depar- 
ture without pain and melancholy—a parish so united in itself 
that dissent isalmost unknown to us—a parish in which he could 
assert with confidence that he had never received a harsh word, 
or an opposition to his wishes, from a single parishioner, whose 
esteem and concurrence he deemed worthy of cultivation. No, 
it was with no ordinary pang that he left them to sojourn in a 
land where he was a stranger, and where he feared he should 
find one-half of his parishioners to be dissenters. It was pro- 
bable that some now present were saying in their hearts, Why 
then does he go? Filthy lucre and covetousness, against which 
he has so frequently declaimed, must be his motive.” Not so, 
for God had graciously bestowed on him a sufficiency for all his 
wants, and a respectable maintenance for his children. Still 
those children had a claim upon him, and that claim was that 
he should not forego the opportunity which Providence had pre- 
sented of enlarging their inheritance. Moreover, having tasted 
the joyous fruits of wedlock without any of its alloy, his own 
heart told him that he should soon escape from the desolate state 
of a single life, and run the risk of ineurring the burtien of a 
second family. Trusting, therefore, that Providence would in- 
cline him to make a proper use of his enlarged means of doing 
good in his generation, he had accepted that benefice, which 
would henceforth separate him from his friends. , 


The other speeches made on the occasion were 
principally in favour of fox hunting and other rural 
amusements; and such was the scene which marked 
the departure of a ‘‘ successor of the apostles,” to a 
new field of labour, where he feared ‘‘ he should find 
one-half of his parishioners dissenters.“ 


Tux Vicar or Basstncrourn AGAIN !—On Sunday, 
September 3rd, the corpse of a respectable young 
woman, of the name of Esther Fisher, who had, when 
a child, been publicly baptised in the congregational 
church, at Bassingbourn, was taken to the parish 
church yard for interment. Due notice of the 
funeral had been given to the vicar, and written 
proof of baptism afforded. The vicar having told the 
father he should not read the burial service, an on 
priate service was conducted without the house 0 
the deceased, previous to the conveying the body to 
the churchyard. On reaching the burial ground, the 
father went to the vicar’s door to say the party were 
waiting for him. The vicar replied, he was of the 
same mind as before on the subject. The father 
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said“ All I want, sir, is to know if you will do your 
duty.“ The vicar answered“ J shall not read the 
service.“ The body was then silently deposited; 
and the Rev. C. Moase wrote the vicar the following 
letter on the occasion: 


“ REVEREND S1R—So I style you by courtesy, though you seem 
to be one of those men whom nothing can teach either wisdom 
or justice, You know that, in refusing to bury the baptised 
dead, you are violating every dictate of 1 trampling on 
the rights of Englishmen, and transgressing the laws by which, 
as a beneficed minister of the state religion, you hold your living. 
You know, also, that you have no defence for such conduct, either 
in any uncertainty of the law in the case, or in any diversity of 
decision by the judges. And, to adopt the language of the 
Supreme Judge, in the final decision of the Gedney case, if 

u conscientiously think you cannot yield obedience to the law, 
why not give up an office to which the law has annexed duties 
that your conscience forbids you to perform, and give way to 
those who can honestly fill the place, and. honestly hold the 
office, by performing its appointed functions? Year after 
year the dead remain unburied in this parish through your un- 
reasonable, unjust, and haughty refusal to perform the duty for 
which you quietly continue to pocket the emoluments. You are 
inflicting a far greater evil upon society than such as make 
inroads agp | * property, inasmuch as you directly assail 
the hearts of the poor and bereaved, and choose for your 
opportunities the hour of their sorrow and distress. Pray, sir, 
where is your humanity—your sense of honour, and of justice? 
And what must be thought of that man’s fitness to teach other 
men their various obligations and duties, who so grossly violates 
the very first principles of common justice? Will your sense- 
less doctrine of apostolical succession (which no man teaches 
who is not a fool or a knave), procure respect for so flagrant a 
dereliction of unquestionable duty? Surely, sir, such men as 
you need some gross imposture, like that of the succession, to 
give currency to principles such as those you adopt as rules of 
oficial conduct. But do not think Englishmen will be so be- 
fooled by the artful pretexts of a selfish priestcraft. You live, 
sir, some centuries too late. Your sympathies are with an ex- 
tinct race. In vain are you and your party endeavouring to set 
the dial of the world ten degrees backward. You seem, indeed, 
to have studied the Oxford tracts to some purpose. Your prac- 
tice is strictly in accordance with the course defended in No. 90, 
a publication which the Edinburgh Review justly describes as 
the ‘art of perjury made easy.’ 

But though such men as you may impose on yourselves, you 
will not so easily delude the people of England. Could you and 

our party have succeeded in bringing the whole youth of the 
and under your ghostly training, by means of the Factory Edu- 
cation bill, you might indeed have hoped for success. But your 
selfish purpose was detected and defeated—nor will you renew 
it with better success. The dissenting ministers of England, the 
real bishops of the Christian church in the land, have reason, and 
justice, and truth, and God on their side; and no efforts of your 
semi-popish establishment will again bring this land under the 
degrading control of a withering ser eevee 
With every disposition to treat any merely doctrinal oppo- 
nent with respect, I have felt it impossible to regard you as 
any other than one of the most injurious members of civil so- 
ciety. When a man substitutes his own prejudices, and private 
opinions, and selfish interests, for legislative enactments, and 
applies them in social life in the place of the highest judicial 
decisions, what is he but an outlaw that must be coerced in the 
best manner we can? And when, as of late, os attempt to de- 
‘fend yourself, by alleging the inconsistency of dissenters in ap- 
plying to you for the burial service, I can scarcely find language 
to express the contempt I feel for your conduct. It is not, sir, 
as dissenters, but as Englishmen, we ask for interment in the 
parish burial ground. It is not consecrated ground, nor the 
services of a prelatically ordained functionary, that we value or 
respect, but we do not choose to be defrauded of our legal rights 
by a monopolising and bigoted priesthood. We do not choose 
to relinquish the high road for a bye one, because there are 
audacious robbers infesting the road. Andif aman aspires to 
the ‘bad eminence’ of captain of such a band, he must expect 
to be regarded as such characters usually are by men who value, 
and stand upon, their legal and acknowledged rights. 
J am, reverend sir, your obedient servant, 
“CHARLES MOASE.” 


Hostite Designs or THE CHURCH Party.—The 
Bradford Observer contains the following from a Lon- 
don correspondert :—‘‘ The friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty have ample reason to be vigilantly on the 
alert, and to be organising their strength for another 
struggle, in which they willerelong becalled to engage. 
Your readers will scarcely deem it credible, but such 
i) the fact, that the high church party, led by their 
own prelates, and comprising, I am sorry to say, a 

eat number of the evangelical clergy, who, in Lon- 

on, are becoming the most exclusive and bigoted of 
their body, are busy in concocting two schemes, half 
religious and half political; and these schemes, which 
will tend to crush dissenters on the one hand, and 
— power for the ultra-tory on the other, they have 

etermined to mature, with their characteristic zeal, 
before the termination of the year. The fact I men- 
tion now; the particulars I shall soon be able to 
transmit to you. There is one member of the cabinet 
whose proceedings at present are very suspicious, and 
that is Mr Gladstone. More of this gentleman anon.” 


ANOTHER Apostasy TO RomE.—We can state it as 
a fact that the Rev. Daniel Parsons, curate of Mar- 
den, Wilts, long known as a tractarian, has seceded 
to the church of Rome. Private reasons will for the 
present prevent his becoming a priest; but he is to 
assume, as we are informed, the office of teacher in 
some popish establishment.— Record. 


ProGcress or CENTRALISATION.—We understand 
that a report, accompanied by a recommendation, has 
been issued by the triumvirate at Somerset house, 
upon a subject which we deem of considerable im- 
portance. It is thus abridged and commented on by 
the Times :— 


“ That the commission purpose and intend (with the help of 
Sir J. Graham) to consolidate all the various local rates which 
are now in the management of the different local authorities, as 
the church rate, the county rate, the borough rate, the sewers 
rate, the highway rate, and the like, into one common rate with 
the poor rate, so that the whole sball form one general assess- 
ment—incident, as they technically say, on the same property 
upon which the poor rate is now saddled—assessed upon the 
same districts, collected by the same machinery, subjectjto the 
same (to wit, their own) control—and applicable at the same 
(again their own) discretion. The absorption of all local pay- 
ments, the aggregate of which in England and Wales alone 
amounts, on the commissioners’ own showing, to upwards of 
12,000,000]. per annum, into the hands and power of the com- 
mission (which is already master of above two-thirds of it), and 
the abolition of what little is still left to us of local supervision 
and individuality, so to say, of administration, appears to be the 
aim and object of this report.“ 


The inhabitants of Bradford have nobly, and at a 
heavy cost, battled against church rates. But here 
is an attempt to extract church rates from their 
pocket after the most approved fashion of pick- 
pocketism. Church rates at present can be resisted 
upon a clear and intelligible principle; but let this 


recommendation of the triumvirate be carried out— | 
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let it be embodied in statute law—\lct church rates 
be incorporated with poor rates, highway rates, and 
other rates which are now paid without a murmur, 
and the dissenters, and all who now resist the pay- 
ment of church rates, will find themselves in the 
embrace of a giant, who will laugh at their scruples 
and resistance, and do with them according to his 
own good pleasure. We admit that there are certain 
local rates which might very properly be amalga- 
mated ; but while making this admission, let the 
friends of liberty of conscience protest decidedly and 
at once against the proposed jesuitical scheme to 


compel them to pay church rates.—Bradford Ob- 
server. 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


MancuesTerR.—A public meeting of the friends of 
the free church of Scotland was held in the Corn 
exchange of this town on Tuesday evening, when a 
deputation from Scotland, consisting of several emi- 
nent ministers and laymen, were announced to 
attend and address the meeting. There was a 
numerous and very respectable assemblage, the 
larger portion of which were ladies. The following 
are the names of the deputation, as announced in the 
placard :—The Rev. Dr Buchanan, late of the Tron 
church, Glasgow ; Rev. Thomas Guthrie, late of St 
John’s church, Edinburgh; Rev. James Begg, late of 
Liberton; Rev. John Jaffray, late agent for the 
schemes of the church of Scotland ; and the Rev. Dr 
Cooke of Belfast; D. Maitland Makgill Crichton, 
Esq., advocate; Thos S. Anderson, Esq.; J. Handy- 
side, Esq.; and Mr Meldrum, with others. James 
Kershaw, Esq., the mayor, took the chair about 
seven o'clock. He said that he most cordially 
approved of the objects of the mecting; and he 
would state the course to be pursued hereafter. It 
was thought desirable that a portion of the deputa- 
tion should wait upon wealthy individuals to ask for 
aid, and they were ready to start in the morning. 
The committee had arranged that, on Sunday next, 
collections should be — in between thirty and 
forty chapels of the town and immediate neighbour- 
hood. If this machinery were effectually worked, it 
would result in great pecuniary advantage. He 
thought a sum of £5,000 was the least that might be 
calculated on from Manchester; and, judging from 
the zeal and holy fervour of piety „ into the 
committee and others, he believed he should not be 
disappointed. The Rev. Dr Buchanan, late of the 
Tron church, Glasgow, then addressed the meeting, 
detailing, at considerable length, the circumstances 
which had led to the secession. Mr D. Makgill 
Crichton made a speech of much power and energy, 
but which contained little that was new. Mr 


George Hadfield was then called on by the chairman 
to 


dress the meeting. He differed with Mr 
Crichton on one point (with reference to the princi- 
ple of establishments), thinking that the man who 
touched the state gold forfeited all spiritual indepen- 
dence [applause]. But that was a minor point now 
[hear]. This was a triumph of principle, and a 
movement, not of constraint, but of voluntary action. 
Could nothing be done to meet the claims of that 
church substantially? He, for one, should be glad 
to see them assure the deputation of £5,000 or £6,000 
in this matter. He was looking round on the plat- 
form to see what could be done in the way of a be- 
ginning this evening, in the expectation of which he 
should be glad to increase his subscription to £100 
as a beginning [great applause]. His motion being 
made, he called upon his seconders and supporters 
[laughter]. Mr Edward Westhead rose, at the call 
of the chairman, and said he had, with his partner, 
early contributed to this cause; but he did not then 
fully appreciate the grounds of this vital question, 
which was at the basis of all our civil and religious 
liberties. For the last speech (that of Mr Crichton) 
he would give £20. ‘The chairman read over a list 
of handsome donations to the free church. The Rev. 
Mr Guthrie, of Edinburgh, said a point had been 
raised by a preceding speaker regarding establish- 
ments. Some people might object to give their 
money, on the ground that they would be giving it, 
in fact, to an established church; but he assured 
them that it would never become an establishment ; 
and, for himself, he had had enough of establish- 
ments, as he was sure the state would never give 
them what they asked, and that they would never 
back unless they got what they asked. The meeting 
was then adjourned. 


FrEE CHURCHMEN AND Vo.tuntTARIEs.—The leaders 
of the free church are determined apparently to uphold 
the principle of church establishments. At a mect- 
ing of the Edinburgh presbytery of the free church 
on Wednesday, Dr Candlish said :— | 

„He would reply to a charge which was brought forward by 
a respected baronet, who thought that their principles tended to 
voluntaryism. He (Dr C.) was afraid that the charge was taken 
up without much inquiry, else he would have seen that if there 
was a point on which the ministers of the free church were 
more sensitive than another, it was the fear of their being 
accounted voluntaries. He thought the greatest service which 
could be rendered to church establishments was their separa- 
tion from a corrupt establishment; and the most deadly blow 
ever aimed at the cause of establishments, was the consent of 
the Scottish establishment to remain in a position which im- 
plied subjection to civil authority in matters spiritual.” 


Srres ron CutrcuEes.—The special commission of 
the free church of Scotland have published a minute 
adopted at a meeting held on the 8th inst, at Edin- 
burgh, on the above subject. The following is an 
extract :—‘‘The special commission of the general 
assembly of the free church of Scotland deem it their 
duty, at this eventful crisis, to call the attention of land- 
owners in Scotland, and other persons of wealth and 
influence, to various representations that have been 
made to them from different parts of the country. 
The commission have learned, on undoubted author- 
ity, that in some cases proprictors of land have 


refused sites for building places of worship for that 
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part of the population who have avowed their attach- 
ment to the principles of the free church; that ia 
other cases servants and other dependents have been 
dismissed from their situations, and thrown on the 
wide world, on no other ground but that they have 
seen it their duty to leave the establishment; that 
the cottagers in some parishes have been warned, at 
their peril, not to shelter, even for a night, under their 
humble roofs, the ministers who have left their manses 
for conscience sake; and that, in one instance, an 
interdict has been applied for to prevent a minister 
from preaching on a certain estate, or on the sides of 
the roads and highways that pass through it. Even 
in the present heated state of the public mind on 
church matters, some of these statements may appear 
incredible to many, and it is not without some fecl- 
ings of reluctance and shame that they are now 
brought under public notice. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin—Whatever be the fate of the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in this country, you, at least, have the 
inward satisfaction of having quitted yourself like a tough 
2 in Sidney's good old cause. Lou have raised 

oft the torch of truth scattering light far and wide 
and we now know the bearings and relations of that 
accursed pestilence, an irresponsible oligarchy, which 
poisons the best blood of our nationality, and does infi- 
nite mischief to everything within its reach. 

I venture to make an attempt at correction of some- 
thing which appeared in No. 125 of our paper. In com- 
menting on Mr Ward’s motion on the Irish church, and 
in condemning the “sly shuffle of counterfeit princi- 
ples,“ which the intentions of the whigs in reference to 
ameliorative measures for Ireland, display, you take oe- 
casion to bring a noble sentiment into very bad com- 
= I mean the great truth of Jeremy Bentham. 

our words are as follows :—‘‘ Adopting as an axiom 
that the end of government is ‘ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,’ than which there cannot be a 
more specious or a more mischievous error, they (the 
whigs) are aiming to get every power which can exert a 
beneficial influence on society into their exclusive keep- 

„ &c., &c. I confess when I read this I was some- 
what startled—coming from such a quarter. You seem 
to have run foul of what has been all set to rights long 
ago. You attach the idea to Bentham’s words, that the 
majority in any case are entitled to wield an arbitrar 
2 over the minority, in virtue of their numeri- 
cal strength. Now will you allow me to present a few 
words of explanation on this point, although I never 
saw a page of Bentham in my life? and I will do 
so with information drawn from that work of the 
brave Colonel Perronet Thompson, which you designa- 
ted the other day as “‘one of most splendid contri- 
butions to the political literature of the world, that the 
history of this country can furnish.” 
The expression ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” did not originate with — It is to be 
found in one of Priestley's earlier works, but it was 
adopted by the philosopher of Westminster as embodying 
a truth which he ardently admired, and sought to de- 
velop in his writings. It was found liable to miscon- 
struction, and being thought to be a redundancy in its 
2 it was, on the suggestion of his disciple, 
Colonel Thompson, remodeled into the more abbreviated 
form of simply “the greatest happiness.“ The Colonel 
states—‘‘ The great practical philosopher, by almost the 
last act of his hand, noted the expression as not only re- 
dundant, but as capable of that worst of misconstructions, 
the supposition that the numerical majority are to con- 
sult their own happiness at any expense to the minority.“ 

The principle of the greatest happiness was never 
meant to be anything else than age agin with 
‘Honesty is the best policy.“ Now, sir, you must sec 
how odd your language must appear, and in what an 
undeserved position it places the whig party, whom you 
eschew. You must either be aware of the true apphica- 
tion of the expression in question, as held by its great 
propounder, or you have subjected it, unconsciously, to 
an ignoble end, by making it illustrate the defections of 
the expediency-mongers, the whigs. In volume third, of 
the“ Exercises,” in a foot-note, in page 124, there is 
another mistake of the same kind, and which seems to 
be parallel with your own. It was contained in the de- 
fence of the Rev. Mr Stephens, on his trial, who, in de- 
scribing the infidelity and seditious spirit which was 
abroad in the district in which he had moved, condemned 
the beautiful principle of Bentham, and classed it with 
the errors and crotchets of Carlile and Paine. If it were 
not too long, I might quote part of it. He said,“ he lived 
in a district in which the people were imbued with the 
false and dangerous notion of the ‘ greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,’ as if it was not equally criminal and 
unjust to ask for happiness at the expense of the few as 
at the expense of the many. For seven years he had 
lifted up his voice against those false and Benthamite 
notions.” ‘This shows what misconceptions are apt 
to arise, while the axiom is used in its original and un- 
amended form. 

In making these remarks, sir, I trust I am only doing 
what every individual ought to do who has been enabled 
to have access to the gallant Colonel’s invaluable 
writings. The munificence he displayed in circulating 
them, as he has done, is deserving of — gratitude on 
the part of every one who wishes to see political justice 
advanced, and the principles of Jeremy Bentham practi 
cally honoured. Thousands will 1 at the high esti- 
mate put upon the character of Colonel Thompson by 
the complete suffragists of Leicester. Their noble deter- 
mination bespeaks a higher appreciation of his merits 
throughout the country at large. I have often congra- 
tulated myself on my having trudged ten miles “ to see him 
and to hear him speak, when he crossed the borders in 
January last. He is a broad-hearted ” man; and, like 
his prototype of the commonwealth, he loves Queen 
Truth better than King Charles—whole prineiples in 

reference to ragged expediencies. The home of George 
oe and Robert Hall is worthy of a true reformer for its 
representative. To you, sir, and to the editor of the 
Leeds Times, the thanks of reformers are due for the in- 
trepid manner in which you have upheld his claims— 
jilted as he has been by the perfidy of faction; for a re- 
proach rests on both leaguers and suffragists, every day 
which passes over, without the return of one of the very 
best men of the people.” 
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Perhaps the absence of parliamentary discussion may 


admit the insertion of these remarks. 
I am, sir, yours, &c., 
Jedburgh, Sept. Ind, 1843. PERRONET. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Tux New York E ist, a paper of wide circulation, 
contains an able re of the proceedings of the Anti- 
slavery convention, which is understood to have been 
communicated by A. A. Phelps, an independent mi- 
nister and delegate from Boston, United States, accom- 
panied by the following remarks, by the insertion of 
which in the Nonconformist, I shall be obliged. I am 
respectfully JOSEPH STURGE. 

irmingham, 9th month, 8th, 1843. 


After inserting some interesting information con- 
tained in a letter of John Clark’s, of Brown’s town, Ja- 
maica, he adds: 

The statement of Mr Clark, 
ance of his own people, is doubtless true; it is to be 
feared, however, that the same cannot be said of the 
emancipated population generally. The peculiar tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed in this respect, and 
above all, the example and influence of their missionary 
and other teachers, are such as to awaken the most 
anxious fears in respect to the future, if not the present. 
I have before me a letter from a gentleman, now a resi- 
dent in Jamaica, dated March, 1843, in whose statements 
the most implicit confidence may be placed, and who 
says :—‘ The subject (of teetotalism) for a long time has 
been forgotten, and many who were once its friends, are. 
now opposed to it, having returned to their wine, &c. 
There seems to be on the subject a most lamentable 
laxness of irae ong a blindness and obtuseness of con- 
science; a devotion to appetite that grieves and shocks 
me. I know not to what the indifference to the subject 
may be ascribed ; of this I am sure, except rum can be 
2 from the people they are ruined; and it never can 
be kept from them whilst their teachers use intoxicatin 
drinks. If ever any proposition has been demonstrated, 
this has pow in the history of the temperance cause.’ 


the temper- 


The usages of England have the sanction of 
rbd ny | and nobility, and the moral influence of this is 
prodigious. There is a vassalage of men to authority 
and rank Son all classes of English society, un- 
known in the United States. This must in some measure 
be broken up before the temperance cause, in the only 
aspect of it that deserves the name, total abstinence, can 
make much p . 

“ The Rev. —— (a representative of one of the English 
missionary societies) is now on a visit to this island. In 
many respects his influence is happy, but he is an habitual 
win er, and ever ready to play off his wit against 
total abstinence. 

“The Rev, —— (from Jamaica) went to England 

hteen months since, a teetotaler, and has returned 

g wine freely, and not opposed to the use of ardent 
ts, and opposing total abstinence most vigorously. 

e told me that leading ministers of the 1 
denomination are using language like the following, 
which he quoted from the lips of a D. D.— Of all the isms 
that distract the church, I had rather any should come 
among my people than teetotalism!’ Rum is 1 
dreadful work 


ere, though it is only beginning. e 
appetite is only forming which will hurry the poor people 


to the depths of the drunkard’s degradation. 

„The truth is, the use of intoxicating drinks is the 
great social sin of England. Its loathsome blotch is 
everywhere, and truly thankful will the friends of free- 
dom have occasion to be, if it does not ruin the other- 
wise successful and grand experiment of West Indian 
emancipation.” 


After his report of the Peace convention, he re- 
marks :— 


“The meeting at Exeter hall was not large, not more 
than 1,500 persons being present, showing that the peace 
question has, as yet, but a feeble hold upon this war- 
— and warrior-glorifying nation. The truth is, 
Great Britain may have much that is excellent in indi- 
vidual character and social condition, and she may be, as 
a whole, in advance of us on the specific question of the 
abolition of slavery; but she is not up to us on the ques- 
tion of general freedom, or of general social advance- 
ment. She may well rebuke us for our slavery, and I 
would be among the last to say aught to weaken the 
force of that rebuke; but what with the oppressions that 
crush and degrade the masses of her own subjects, the 
plunder of one-half her subjects to pay for the religious 
establishments of the other half, the badges and the 
spirit of serfdom—the relics of former barbarism that 
meet you at every corner, and arrange society into layers 
or castes as marked and impassable as they well can 
be, and above all, the wine-bibbing, and brandy-drink- 
ing, and beer-g of her ministers, to say nothing 
of her nobility and people, she may well spare, I think, 
somewhat of the smiling self-complacency with which 
she sometimes administers that rebuke. You may be 
surprised at such a remark from me; but I deem it right 
to make it, and before I have done with this correspon- 
dence, if you allow me, I will show you, I think, that 


there is occasion for it.“ 


To Ministere of the Independant Conne 
o Ministers of the Connexion. 
Dear Frienps—Being a seceder from the mode of 
worship, as by act of parliament established in these 
realms, I have lately attended one of the chapels of your 
ous denomination. My design is not to make any 
comments upon the manner in which your religious wor- 
ship is aay pei or on the views you entertain on that 
subject—they are in many instances very excellent, and 
I do admire the devotedness which so conspicuously 
characterises you as ministers of our Lord and Saviour. 
But it is to this circumstance, that with much love and 
concern I would very humbly direct your attention—the 
assumption of the title i gl > not say that 
ou stand alone e charge—I regret that so 
4 sincere C eee are implicated 5 but I 
will say this, that I believe it becomes you most pecu- 
liarly 10 against such a daring assumption first. 
I was pained to hear an announcement given out by the 
clerk, in which the names of four ministers K 
each by the title “‘ reverend.” What would be 


thought by the congregation, if instead of “ reveren 1 
5 ere substituted? The holy John ——,” “ the 
holy Robert ——,” and yet “reverend” implies as 


much, yea more. The Psalmist says, holy and reve- 
rend is his name,” Ps. cxi. 9, and you appropriate to 
yourselves one of the attributes of the divine name! 


Surely, my dear friends, it behoves you to clear your- 
selves, to testify against such an arrogant assumption. 
The apostle exclaims, ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;’’ will it not 
then appear that you find something to glory in, save 
the cross of Christ, if by every means in your power you 
seek not to have your names divested of such a usurped 
title—a title which belongs to the Lord alone? Surel 
now is the time, high time, that you should shake o 
such an unholy remnant of a perverted religion. Call 
ye no man father,“ you protest against the title“ father 
in God,” bestowed upon Anglican bishops. “Call ye 
no man Lord, you * against the unholy assumption 
of the prelates who allow themselves to be called 
“Lord,” and this you do in obedience to the Saviour’s 
express injunctions; but I declare, that I believe you have 
a beam to pull out of your own eye. You are reve- 
rend! —sinful as in humility you must acknowledge 
yourselves to be—utterly unworthy as you believe your- 
selves to be, of God’s favour, you are yet reverend—you 
hesitate not to usurp.one of the glorious titles of your 
God. Oh! my friends, bear with me—suffer the word of 
reproof; you have nought to bring forward in your de- 
fence—you stand implicated—implicated of robbery. 
Are you more holy than others? are you of a superior 
grade to the flocks committed to your care? You repel 
such insinuations ; why, then, are you distinguished in 
such an awful manner? Yes, I say awful; for I do not 
suppose that it will be urged by any one that the word is 
merely used for form’s sake; such a plea would be very 
lame indeed. No; it had its origin in awful presump- 
tion—it owes its continuance to sinful vanity or sinful 
custom—it owes its origin to that period when men, for- 
saking the pure, unsophisticated simplicity of the religion 
of Jesus, sought honour one of another (and“ how can ye 
believe which receive honour one of another?“ ), bestowed 
titles, sounding titles, upon each other, and sought to 
2 respect from their flocks, more by means of their 
onours, than by the holy example it behoved them to 
hold up for imitation. I shall not, surely, be understood 
to insinuate that the title is preserved by nonconformin 
ministers (divines, I was going to say, but that I thin 
this ae is, to say the least of it, extremely 
y), with that end in view; I am far, indeed, from 
8 such a charge; but I will maintain, that it 
hoves those who show themselves to be, in so man 
cases, such willing and efficient servants of their Lord, 
to be humble and to refuse to have one of the glorious 
attributes of the name of God prefixed to their names; 
and I say, to have it prefixed, because I question 
whether any of you ever prefix it with 3 own hands. 
Do we not well to remember that the Lord of glory, as 
man, declined to have the title good master bestowed 
upon him? and shall sin and mortality be designated 
‘reverend !”” My friends, I call upon you to clear your- 
selves, and to explain to the world the reasons which 
have induced you to assume, and which induce you to 
preserve, the title of “‘ reverend.” 

I trust, dear friends, that these few remarks will be 
received by you in the spirit with which they are penned 
—sincere love and concern. You are aware of the 
perilous times we live in; you have fought valiantly in 
the cause of religious freedom against a church you be- 
lieve to be apostate. Divest yourselves, then, of so close 
a resemblance to the practices of that church. 

I subscribe myself, in much love, 


Yours respectfull 
Dorking. 


H. MALLESON, 
The Complete Suffrage Mlobement. 


COUNCIL MEETING, BIRMINGHAM, Serr. 11. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 

Letters were read from Worcester, Crediton, 
Taunton, Newtonstewart, Manchester, Pershore, 
Sudbury, Northampton, Leamington, Edinburgh, 
Newton Abbott, Dublin, London. 

Lzetrer py W. S. Crawrorp.—The following let- 
pa was read from Mr S. Crawford, M. P. for Roch- 

e:— 


Crawfordsburn, Sept. 9, 1843. 

My Dear FriEND—I am preparing a letter addressed 
to you and the council, containing a reference to the 
proceedings of the last session with reference to the com- 
plete suffrage question; and also suggesting the views 
which I take of the means most advantageous to be 
adopted in the proceedings of the next session. I merely 
state this to you in order that you may feel assured, that 
although I am unavoidably absent from your meetings, 
question. Yours very sincerel 
WILLIAM S 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. 

Votuntary Lecrurers.—The secretary, in terms 
of a request by the correspondent of the union in 
Northampton, read the following resolution, by the 
Northampton sews Suffrage association, in re- 
ference to the Rev. T. J. White, of that place :— 

„ Resolved unanimously—That in order to spread our prin- 
ciples and further the interests of universal suffrage, we do re- 
commend our rev. secretary to the attention of the central 
union, and other suffrage associations wanting lectures, per- 
suaded that his temporate advocacy of our cause will be attended 
with success.“ 

The Council, in reference to this resolution, ex- 
pressed their 9 = ro g the * ect of 
appointing properly qualified voluntary lecturers, 
das taken up by their friends at Northampton, and 
strongly recommend other complete suffrage associa- 
tions to follow the example. 


Mr Becos’s Visit To THE NORTHAMPTON DISTRICT. 
—Mr Thos Beggs being present gave an interesting 
and encouraging account of his visit to the North- 
ampton district, in furtherance of the suffrage move- 
ment. The following is the substance of Mr Beggs’s 
report :— 

The results of my visit to this district have been 
highly encouraging; a much more extensive feeling in 
favour of our principles prevails, than I had any reason 
to expect, although it is not active at present, man 
friends of Sin rights having been overcome by feel. 
ings of hope essness, which the conduct of the liberal 
pert as ina large measure created and encouraged. 

e duty of the electoral body in future elections is be- 
coming an object of intense interest; and in Northamp- 
ton and Coventry I founda few good men who were de- 


MAN CRAWFORD. 


| cidedly in favour of bringing forward on every occasion 


ww 


Iam not forgetful of this great and vitally important 


complete suffrage candidates. In the midst of the non- 
electoral body, there is a growing disposition to demand 
their rights at the hands of the present constituency ; 
and there is no doubt that this demand, if firmly an 
temperately taken, will have a powerful effect. In every 
place I have been well received, and found a generous 
response to the principles of our movement. In the 
smaller places I have visited, I found a very warm feel- 
ing. There is a demand for lectures, and as in- 
quiry going on. The necessity of great radical 

is becoming impressed 8 many, who are not yet pre- 
* to go with us, and they look with a friendly eye 

w us. 


ts were made for Mr B visiting, in 
the course of next week, Worvester, Wedneate ’ 
Pershore, Easom, Stroud, Cheltenham, and Glou- 
cester; and, as soon thereafter as ible, he will 
visit Derby, Chesterfield, Sheffield, — Wake- 
field, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, H d, Roch- 
dale, Peterborough, Boston, Lincoln, Newark, Don- 
caster, Hull, Stamford, and other towns in those dis- 
tricts. It was arranged that intimation of the time 
when Mr Beggs will visit those places will be for- 
warded to the friends of the movement in each town; 
but the Council in the meantime e their confi- 
dent hope that his visit may be anticipated by early 
preparations being made, on the ground of this 
general announcement. 


MR VINCENT AT TAUNTON, 


In the Somerset County Gazette and Western Times 
we find reports of a series of complete suffrage meet- 
ings held in Taunton, which — to have been of 
a very important and successful character. On Mon- 
day he gave a most beautiful and eloquent address 
on civil and religious liberty, and the various reasons 
bie men should seek to carry out the eternal prin- 
ciples of truth. He was eloquently persuasive, hu- 
morous, or sarcastic, as the subject required. 
soul seemed to be filled with his theme. He was re- 
peatedly cheered, and at times the meeting was quite 
enthusiastic in its greetings of applause. W. Bea- 
don, Esq., presided, and, in a short but pointed 
speech, introduced Mr Vincent. In the course of his 
observations he said— 


Two or three days ago it happened that he was in a neighbour. 
ing village, where, meeting a farmer, and entering into conversa- 
tion with him relating to a nephew of his who had become 
sessed of a fortune, the farmer said, M nephew is a 
fool.“ “But he has money, has he not?” Tes,“ said the 
farmer, but he’s a fool fop, and where will you find a greater 
fool than that ghter]? Although he (Mr B.) admitted that 
the farmer’s nephew was a considerable fool, yet he thought that 
a still ter fool was that man who suffered himself to be pre- 
udiced, to be encased in class distinctions, and would not ask 
mself whether he was in the right or the wrong, or listen to 
those who offered to show him. Whatever class a man belonged 
to, he was perfectly incompetent to pronounce an opinion on an 
question which he had not heard discussed [cheers]. Altho 
as yet the subject to which he (Mr B.) had alluded was not duly 
appreciated by the people of country, yet he was happy to 
say it was making rapid progress, and it would continue to make 
rapid progress. Drunkenness and dissipation were, happily, 
giving way to reflection—beer and tobacco were giving way 
thought; and the consequence was that all questions which re- 
quired reflection must make rapid progress. There were, really, 
— two great parties in the state the Anti- corn-law League 
and the Complete Suffrage Association, the anti-monopolists of 
food and anti-monopolists of legislation. He was opposed to the 
8 of ſood; but as the monopoly of legislation was the pa- 
rent of all the mischief, he turned to that point as the surest, and 
the only, way of eradicating the evils under which the people la- 
boured [cheers]. The effect of meetings such as that was not 
disturbance ; they were assembled calmly to discuss their griev- 
ances, and point out a peaceful mode by which they might ob- 
tain redress—to point out a safe outlet from the danger by which 
the country was surrounded [cheers]. For himself, he felt deeply 
grateful to all men who devoted their talents and energies to the 
enlightenment of their fellow-countrymen; and he was sure he 
needed not ask the meeting to hear attentively, and consider se- 
ery all that was said. He would, without further remark, 
introduce Mr Henry Vincent [great cheering]. 


Mr Vincent then addressed the meeting for nearly 
three hours. The public hall was crowded with at- 
tentive hearers, many of whom came to deride his 
doctrines, but went away all but convinced of the 
truth of his statements, and desirous of hearing him 
again. There were nearly 600 persons present, many 
of whom were electors and potwallopers, the latter 
being admitted free. 

On Tuesday, at an early hour, 
made by the Taunton Complete 


arations were 
union, to 


hold a tea meeting. The „ e and the mate- 
The 


rial were excellent. was tastefully decora- 
ted with laurels, flowers, and banners, and more 
than 250 persons sat down to enjoy the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates. It was indeed the feast of 


‘reason, and the flow of soul. A. Crosse, Esq., of 


Bloomfield, one of the county magistrates, took the 
chair, amid great cheering, and after a short speech, 
in which he stated his concurrence in the principles 
of the society, of which he has lately become a mem- 
ber, he introduced Mr Vincent. It is im ble 
to 1 the enthusissm with 1 fe — 
His eloquence was again , 

＋ peared like 8 flow of — and grace- 
ful — age; and he told his tale of trial, of suffer- 
ing, and privations, in such a manner, that when he 
spoke of his imprisonment, the audience rose an 
gave three tremendous cheers, showing that they es- 
teemed him the more for the dangers he passed, and 
for his moral courage in still continuing to advocate 
the cause of his oppressed and blighted fellow-coun- 
trymen. Previous to Mr Vincent’s address, W. 
Beadon, Esq., made an able speech on the subject of 
complete suffrage. The meeting broke up at a late 
hour, each exclaiming, Who ever heard the like? The 
ladies particularly seemed to enjoy Mr Vincents 
eloquence, and when he concluded he was enthu- 
siastically cheered. 

On Wednesday evening the concluding lecture 
was given, and the hall was again filled even to the 


in spreading the principles of complete suffrage, Was 
truly gratifying. W. 5 

the chair, and Andrew Crosse, 
assembly at considerable length. a 
upon the constitution of England, tracing it from the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


time of the ancient Britons, through the various 
reigns down to the present time, and showing, as 
he proceeded, the manner in which the worki g 
classes had been deprived of their just rights an 
ivileges. Heconcluded by saying he should visit 
Taunton and its neighbourhood again in the spring, 
when he should seek to radicalise the county both 
east and west, making Taunton the centre of action ; 
and it was determined that he should be supported 
in his mission. He alluded to the democratic prin- 
ciple at work on the continent in Germany, italy, 
Spain, France, Poland, and Russia, which, he said, 
showed that a t crisis was at hand; and con- 
cluded by a burst of eloquence and impassioned lan- 
in an invocation to liberty, amidst reiterated 
plause. Votes of thanks to Mr Vincent, Mr 
eadon, and Mr Crosse, were carried, and duly ac- 
knowledged; and after three hearty cheers had 
been given to each of those gentlemen, the compan 
Thus passed three most delightful and 
instructive meetings, and we are very sure that such 
a blow has been struck by them at tory and ultra- 
„ as will make them totter 
and to the ground. Mr H. Vincent expressed 
himself highly delighted with his reception. It is 
his intention to give a lecture to the mothers, wives, 
and daughters, of the electors and non-electors when 
he again visits this town. 


Frinssury.—At the meeting of the Complete 
Suffrage association for this borough on Thursda 
evening last, the following resolution was ciated, 
in reference to Arthur O'Neill: —“ That this associa- 
tion views with 1 admiration the devoted zeal of 
Mr Arthur ONeill, of Birmingham, in seeking the 
political, civil, and religious welfare of his country- 
men; and hereby expresses its sympathy and con- 
dolence with him, under his present trying circum- 
stances, in being made the victim of political tyranny 
and partial justice. It, moreover, declares its con- 
viction, that instead of throwing into prison, after so 

eat a lapse of time, a man who, more than others, 

as exerted an influence for good amongst the 
exasperated victims of class legislation in the dis- 
turbed districts (whereby much violence of feeling 
and action was prevented), and thus oe to 
stop the progress of those principles which Mr O’Neill 
was engaged in disseminating, it behoved govern- 
ment <o have instituted an inquiry into the alleged 
causes of distress and suffering of which the people 
were complaining, with a view of applying a 
remedy ; by which course they might have secured 
respect and 3 instead of awaking sorrow and 
contempt, only feelings with which all right- 
minded persons can view their aang PPT 5 ai 
STaFFoRD ALLEN, president, September 7, 1843.“ 

MancHEsTeR CompiteETE Surrrace UNTON.— The 
council held its fortnightly meeting on Thursday ; 
the N chairman presided. Letters were read 
from Mr J. H. Wilson, Colonel Thomp- 
son; and the editor of the DurhamChronicle. It was 
resolved that public meetings be held in each ward, 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the inhabi- 
tants to the views and operations of the Complete 
3 Union. That a tea party on a large scale 
be held early in November, to which Mr Sturge and 
other distinguished friends of the cause be invited. 
That the proceedings of the news- room and lecture 
committees be co ed. That the accounts be 
passed, and handed to the treasurer for payment. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Col Perronet Thompson 
has engaged to be in Newcastle to take part in the 
public — ings at the anniversary of the New 
castle plete Suffrage association, in the course of 
next month. A soirée will be held on the occasion; 
and invitations have been sent to the ten members 
who supported Mr Sharman Crawford' s motion in the 
House of Commons.—Gateshead Observer. 


SurrraGESorrez.— We understand that there will 
be a soiree, or tea party, at the Ipswich theatre, on 
Tuesday next, when Mr Vincent and Colonel Thomp- 
son will attend and address the company on the su 
ject of the suffrage, &c. Mr Sturge was invited, but 

as been obliged to postpone a visit to this town in 
consequence of ill health. 


Municrpat Exections.—Mr Sturge and the Com- 
plete Suffrage association continue their course of 
commendable agitation unobtrusively and perse- 
veringly. In pursuance of their praiseworthy 
course, Mr Sturge and the council who act with 
him have just issued an excellent address to the 
electoral body of the three kingdoms, in prospect of 
the forthcoming municipal elections. e subjoin 
the document, and recommend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers. So far as Scotland and the 
affairs of its church are concerned, we consider it our 
duty to remind the electors in this quarter of the 
kingdom that, in addition to the various reasons for 
their attending to the municipal elections, which 
are urged by the Complete Suffrage association, 
there are calls for them to be on the alert on the pre- 
sent occasion, for the sake not only of extending the 
civil li of the country, but also for the returning 
of men, and the maintaining of religious freedom, in 
Opposition to the grasping, ov ing spirit which 
is rapidly manifesting itself, by the ruin of an esta- 
blished church, which is left, and which lays itself 
down in abject submission to the aristocracy, that it 
may assist in e g their will into execution. The 
towns of Sco having municipal councils are all 
more or less involved with the establishment, and in 
all the most considerable of them their future pros- 
perity, or the reverse, is intimately bound up in the 
conduct of their councils and trates—and that 
2 during the next six or eighteen months. 

Scotland, therefore, the election of independent 
and right-thinking men comes upon the munici 
electors in a few months hence as a double duty; a 


duty which first involves the placing of religion and 
religious establishments as far as possible on a pro 
footing ; and second, the proper application of 
municipal revenues, and their application as they 
were originally intended for the good of the whole 
inhabitants, and not for the aggrandisement of a 
few clergymen and their families, or the continuance 
of a — of spiritual domination, for a fraction 
of the population over the great bulk of their fellow- 
citizens.— Glasgow Saturday Post. 


General Pets. 


FOREIGN. 
SPAIN. 
The anniversary of the revolution of 1840, which 
drove Queen Christina from the regency, was cele- 
brated by a Te Deum, chanted in the church of San 


Isidro, on the Ist, and at which assisted the Ayun- 


tamiento, and provincial tation. The former, 
in a proclamation ad to the e on the 
occasion, observes, that its intention in ordering the 
celebration of that anniversary was not to wound 
any susceptibility, as it desired, above all things, the 
toleration of opinion and the reconciliation of 
Spaniards. 


It having been reported that a serious misunder- 
standing existed amongst the members of the cabi- 
net, and that M. Serrano had even resigned the 
ministry of war, the official Gazette of the 3rd con- 
tradicted the report, and maintained that the most 

ect harmony continued to among them. 

e “summary justice resorted to by eral 
Narvaez, in repressing the last military revolt, had 
displeased two of the ministers, but had not led to 
any misunderstanding calculated to endanger the 
existence of the cabinet. The civilians arrested as 
participators in that revolt had been set at liberty. 
At Madrid, the Barcelonese deputation and the 
cabinet had come to terms; and the fact was 
officially announced in the Gazette on the 2nd in- 
stant. 


The Moniteur has the following telegraphic des- 
patch, dated Bayonne, the 9th :— 

„General Narvaez, reviewing the son of Madrid, an- 
nounced to 2 het Pigs: | alle * be the El 7 
regiment, condemn e eys, been pardoned. 
Grades and decorations have been distributed to the soldiers 
and officers who resisted the mutiny. The troops displayed 
much enthusiasm.” 


At Saragossa, on the 29th August, the national 
guard attacked the Patulea attached to Ortega, 2 
sident of the junta, and drove it, with the — t. 
from the town. The governor, Lopez Banos, en- 
tered the town with two battalions, and tranquillity 
was restored. 


Accounts from Valencia of the 28th ult. state that 
the recruits called to form part of the contingent of 
25,000 men, decreed by the provisional government, 
had protested against the execution of the decree, 
which they denounced as unconstitutional, the 
Cortes having alone a right to order such a levee. 


Barcelona has been again disturbed. On the 
morning of the 2nd instant, a battalion of the free 
corps of volunteers revolted, and was speedily joined 
by another battalion, quartered at Atarrazanas. 
They proclaimed the central junta,” and the re- 
publican Baiges was appointed president of the 
junta. The telegraph despatch says— 


On the 3rd, at seven o’clock in the evening, there was a 
first engagement between some companies of the line coming 
from Tarragona, and the volunteers, who wished to prevent 
them from entering the citadel. The volunteers were repulsed, 
with a loss of 15 wounded. On the night of the 3rd, Brigadiers 
Prim and Blanco, at the head of the regiment of the constitu- 
tion, had taken possession of Barcelonetta; and at six o’clock in 
the morning of the 4th, a fusillade commenced between them 
and the volunteers, which lasted until night. The citadel fired 
several rounds of grape-shot. Colonel es, president of the 

unta, was killed. e insurgents had 100 men hors de combat. 
he firing recommenced at Barcelona at six o'clock in the 
morning of the 5th, and still continued at five o’clock p.m., 
when the courier started, particularly on the side of the sea- 
gate. The batteries of the citadel and Barcelonetta had silenced 
the guns of the fort of the Atarrazanas and of the fortified bar- 
racks. Don Rafael de Gollada has been appointed president of 
the junta ; and that assembly has issued a proclamation calling 
to arms the people of Catalonia and Spain, and ng them to 
demand the convocation of a central junta. The junta has de- 
creed the penalty of death against every individual who should 
attack its principles.” 


A further despatch says“ On the 6th the fusil- 
lade continued at Barcelona on the side of the Sea- 
ate and the Gate del Angel. The firing of artil- 
ery, however, had ceased on both sides. The in- 
surgents are discouraged ; several have deserted.” 


ITALY. 

In consequence of the measures taken by the 
states of Italy, in which all the governments are 
united, neither the nature nor extent of the insurrec- 
tion that has broken out at Bologna can be ascer- 
tained. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 27th ult. publishes 
the following extract from a letter dated Coire, 25th 
of August :— 


which has ramifications ugh the entire of central 
and lower Italy. 600 or 600 armed men, mostly 
composed of political ees and sm havi 

failed to surprise the authorities at fled to 


the mountains. Amongst the leaders are said to be 
the Marquis Tenara, the Count Zambecieri, and M. 


Melara, an ex-officer in the Piedmontese army. A 


tain of gendarmerie, who them, was 
illed at Savigno, with sev of his men. The 
treasury chest of 2 had been removed to the 
head- quarters of the Count de Salis-Zisere. Three 
companies of the 18th regiment, and 40 men of the 


pal | foreign regiment, have been despatched in pursuit 


of the insurgents.” 


The Morning ‘Chronicle has extracts of a letter 
ay apo 30th August :— 

* The bands of insurgents quitted their position 
on the 19th, at Lavigne, and — — the 
frontiers of Umbria. They did this, hearing that 
other bands were formed there. D. Muratin com- 
oo band, and he asserts that 
ve 


they had laid a plot to betray ; 
only ¥ . and these were the 


highly favourable to the 


the Danubian provinces of the 


The disturbances which agitate the 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Tas Lats AntTrI-sLaAvEry Convantion.—Mr Lewis 


F 
i 
| 
F 


attention. I have no doubt that a powerful impulse 
has been given to the anti-slavery cause the 
meetings oe —— onl = c 
country. Did time t, ve you man 
proofs that the cause has advanced a this J 
ever since I left here for London.” 


A New Crme.—Naries, Aug. 26.—The police 


are extremely active in 1 persons 

with setting fire to the clothes of women aod ch 
dren. It does not appear, however, that the practice 
is put an end to; for a case has just occurred in 
which a lady was much injured. It a that 
the barbarity is accomplished by thro on the 
dress a fluid which takes fire of itself. Great alarm 
prevails among the inhabitants, and a lady now is 
seldom to be seen in Toledo street. Bae bey ladies, 
also, are to be seen in the church. eo 
arrests are spoken of, and it is said that 
reinforcements of troops are to be sent to Sicily. 


French Accuracy.—The French papers never 
take the pains to translate a ph from the 
English journals correctly ; and, as to names, one 
would imagine it would be easy enough to copy 
them correctly, yet Pee in Paris, giving an 
account of the fire in Feller lane, says, There was a 
dearth of engines, they being employed at other fires 
at Statford, Shaw's field, Pudding Ham, Heunsditck, 
and Lighe street. 


Tue Ix DAN Man..— Private correspondence from 
Alexandria of the 29th ult. announces that, by the 


sion to the throne of t; Mehemet ing 
that Abbas Pasha, a gran „ should s after 
the death of Ibrahim, whilst the latter would wish 
his own son to succeed him. 


DestrucTion or THE Unitep States Steam Fri- 
GATE Missount By Firz.— Capiz, Sept. 1.—The 
— new steam ship Bentinck arrived here from 

ibraltar yesterday, confirming the in ce 
which had previously reached the consulate, of the 
total destruction by fire of one of the finest vessels of 
which the United States navy could boast. The 
Missouri carried 28 guns, and was pierced for 44. 


United States to the Emperor of China, 
with the gentlemen of his embassy and suite. 
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The Wurtzberg Gazette announces that Austria has 

uaded the smaller states of the interior of Italy 

fo join in a kind of southern customs’ league, but 
that Sardinia has refused. 


Mons Dux. On the 5th inst, a hostile meet- 
ing. took lace, on the bank of the Necker, between 
Prince Jerome N and Count de la Roche 
Pouchin, a general in the service of Lucca. After a 
combat which lasted ten minutes, the seconds 

rated the combatants! Prince Na received a 
sword wound in his right arm, which opened a vein, 
and Count Pouchin two wounds, one through the 


Fes a? Junveateu.—Unpleasan 
— ol Jerusalem. Dr M . the 
Pp e protestant mission, while riding 
the Wer te order some melons 
ni e gan to jeer the “freng,” an 
pa Tove d the: es with aiding his horse. The 
come, § prehensive that the Arab blood of the 
oa ght rise, made signs to them to desist. 
r from doing so, the annoying process was re- 
newed, and the horse . Teer of im- 
N the doctor swept his whi ind him to 


t intelligence 


7 


eep them off. No sooner had he done so than he 
‘was p-lled off his horse and severely beaten. He 
‘was then carried to the guard house, and thence 

araded through the streets to the government 
7 Mr Young, the consul, on hearing of the 
circumstance, 7 inate sent his jani es, who 
released Dr M’Gowan and brought home. At 
the same time, he demanded from Redschid Pacha 
that the soldiers should be punished, and the sergeant 
of the guard publicly degraded. Redschid Pacha 
repliéd that the soldiers were mere raw Rediff lately 
levied, and — — — 5 measure 1 
ignorance, t he w place the sergeant 
a week under arrest. Mr Young, well knowing that 
2 — satisfaction could have no effect in 

terring others from committing similar outrages, 
declined to recede from his first demand, and sent a 
courier to Col. Rose, acquainting him with all the 
cireumstanees of the case. Redschid Pacha is one 
of those Turks who have been}educated in France, 
and return to the East with a greater dislike of 
Franks than those who have never quitted Turkey. 


He has since his arrival done all in his power to ex- 


cite the fanaticism of the Moslems against. the 
Franks. Col. Rose having laid the particulars of 
the guirag e before Amed Pacha, who is the superior 
of iid P (for Palestine is a sub-Pachalic, 
and its governor only 5 Ferik), his excellency at once 
agreed to send Omar Bey to inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to instruct Redschid 
| tisfaction demanded by Mr 
2 should Dr M Gowan's statement prove cor- 


Massacre or THE NeEsTORIAN 8 

rought intelligence 

painful character from — On 

the 17th of last month letters were received in that 

} the success of a combination between 

the Pacha of Mosul, and several Kurdish chiefs, for 
e 


th „ e ion of the Nestorian Christians; a com- 
m whic 


unity h has always excited a high degree of 


interest in Christian Europe, because presenting the 


tacle of a yz. through long centuries 
e forms and doctrines of a e when 
assailed by triumphant Mahomedism, by which they 


“were surrounded. The details of this dreadful affair 


are not fully given, but in brief terms we are told 


that the troops of the Pacha and his associates had 


ated into the centre of the Tiyaree district, 

mt the vi and churches, destroyed the crops, 
and put the inhabitants of both sexes to the sword. 
Three, or according to other accounts, five, brothers 
iatch have been slain, his mother was cut 


in » and his sister horribly mutilated. The 


i himself had fled to Mosul, and taken refuge 

the British vice-consulate.’’ 
Comet IN New Zearanp.—The following letter 
who emigrated to 
New Zealand: “ I am induced by the present most 
of a comet or blazing star 


extraordinary appearance 
in this remote part of the world to write to you. On 


Saturday last (7th of March) I observed an 


immense blaze of light in the west west-by-south. I 
called out to some of my neighbo 


urs, and one said it 


must be the tail of a comet. The tail or blaze is 


about thirty feet in length, and one degree in width, 
large as two large 4 

as two stars, and alto er ex ingly 
bright. I wish I could fully describe the grand 


- appearance of the heavens on a starry night here, the 


beautiful milky way, the great southern cross, the 


two clouds of and many other beautiful 


uite compensate for the loss of the 


appearances 
great bear and other old acquaintances.” 


Loss oF A VEsseL BY FIR. -A letter from Guada- 
loupe announces the destruction by fire of the Amé- 
dée-Constance, from Havre to Vera Cruz, with a 


2 at 600, 000f. She had nearly arrived 
a 


t. ber destination, when the fire, which is supposed 
to have proceeded from the spontaneous combustion 
of part of the cargo, made its appearance. The crew, 

all their efforts to ish it useless, em- 
hastily in their boat, with only a small quan- 
tity of. provisions and a chronometer. After having 


heen hin days at sea, they succeeded in reaching 


oa 


yatic or Urvavar.—A treaty of 


„and tion, allowing reci- 
of KN all the terri- 
f Britannic esty in and that 
public, @aséq in London, 26th August, 1842, has 


Where the 17th July, 1843.—Liverpool 


a a 
. 


” Serruement or THE ConvENT Question uy Swit. 


Gazette, has closed its session, 
satisfactorily of the convent question. 
of Argau has consented to the re-establishment of 
a nunnery (that of Hermetschwyl), on condition of 
the diet sanctioning the suppresston of all the other 
convents and nunneries, and this compromise was 
eagerly accepted. 

Tue ANCONA DECREE AGAINST THE JEws.—The 
Globe states, upon the authority of letters from Mar- 
seilles, that the article published as a decree of the 
Inquisition of Ancona against the Jews is a fabri- 
cation. 


DOMESTIC. 
METROPOLITAN. 

Lowpon Peace Socrery.—A lecture on the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace was delivered in 
Brunswick chapel, e End road, on Thursday 
evening, September 7th, 1843, by Mr John Larritt 
of Chatham, who was formerly a soldier. The chair 
was taken by Rev. George Evans, the minister of 
the chapel. e attendance was numerous and re- 
spectable; and, after the lecture, 84 ms came 
forward and affixed their names to the following 
declaration :——“‘ We, the undersigned, do 2 
declare our conviction that war is inconsistent wi 


the spirit and of Christianity and the true 
interests of mankind.”’ 


Rescve or British Orricers ROM BoxHars.— 
On Thursday a meeting took place at the Crown and 
Anchor, to consider of the means proper for ado 
tion in order to ascertain the fate, and to procure 
rescue (ifit be yet possible), of Col. Stoddart and Capt 
Conolly, who for some time have been detained and 
cruelly maltreated by the Khan of Bokhara. There 
was a good attendance of East Indian proprietors, 
merchants, naval. and mili officers, and barris- 
ters. Captain Grover (a gentleman who it a 
was an old friend of the 
Stoddart, and has published an appeal to public feel- 
ing on his behalf) was called to the chair, and nar- 
rated simply and succinctly the circumstances of the 
case. Eventually, three resolutions were agreed to, 
to the effect, that efforts should be instantly made to 
ascertain the fate of the two officers; that a commit- 
tee be authorised to communicate forthwith with the 

overnment, in order still, if possible, to secure their 
— and if they do not succeed in that, to 
send out Dr Wolff for the purpose; in the meantime, 
subscriptions to be received by Messrs Drummond. 
Several liberal subscriptions were announced, and 
the meeting separated. 


Viotent Stzam Boat CoLLIsIox.— On Thursday a 
collision between two steam vessels took place, 
which, but for the early arrival of the Falcon, 
Gravesend boat, must have been attended with the 
loss, probably, of between 100 and 200 lives. It ap- 
pears that the Prince of Wales steamer was return- 
ing from an excursion down the river, and was near 
Gravesend, when she came into collision with the 
London Merchant, from Havre, in consequence of 
the carelessness of the latter. The effect of the con- 
cussion was terrific. Nota soul on board but was 
thrown down with great violence; in some instances 
several persons, men, women, and children, were 
huddled up in one heap. Few, if any, of the parties 
were so fortunate as to escape injury, whilst, in many 
instances, the bruises and hurts inflicted were of a 
very serious character. One young man had his 
right arm so dreadfully smashed as to render it 
necessary for him to be put on board the Dread- 
nought, off Greenwich. The concussion was so 
violent that the whole of the machinery was thrown 
out of gear, and the larboard paddles were, for every 
purpose of use, shivered. It was quickly discovered 
that the vessel was not simply powerless as regarded 
its onward progress, but that she was waterl a 
and in the course of fifteen minutes she made eigh- 
teen inches of water.— Odserver. 


Fricutrut Accrpent.—On Monday afternoon, 
between one and two o’clock, a dreadful accident 
occurred in Cateaton street. It appears that the 
foreman of the carpenters employed in the erection 
of the premises at the corner of Milk street was pro- 
ceeding to measure some work on the scaffold four 
stories high, and in stepping from one portion of the 
work to another, holding on by a half brick project- 
ing from the building, the brick gave way, he over- 
balanced himself, and was precipitated to the ground. 
In his descent he fell with his back across the board- 
ing erected there, by which his back was broken. 
He then reboun on some flagstones that were 
standing endways, striking them with his head, and 
the ortunate man’s brains were spread in all 
directions. He was, it was understood, a single man. 


Numerous Frres.—For several hours on Saturday 
night, a general alarm prevailed throughout the me- 
tropolis owing to the outbreak of numerous fires in 
such rapid succession, as to keep the * force 
and the engines in one continued service during the 
whole night; and what renders this circumstance 
somewhat more remarkable is, that for the last four 
or five Saturday nights the brigade have been simi- 
larly engaged. One of these occurred at a private 
dwelling house in the City road, but the damage was 
not extensive. From thence the brigade hurried to 
the Old Kent road, but the fire here was of a very 
trifling character. Shortly after an extensive confla- 

tion broke out at the floor cloth manufactory of 
Cleveley, on Walworth common. A watchman 
narrowly escaped being burnt to death, being res- 


— 


cued by a of Mr Cleveley’s. Within a quar- 
ter of an hour after the alarm, — tubes 


ZERLAND.— The Swiss diet, 3 New Zurich | i 


ant and unfortunate Col. 


e. At an early hour 
on Monday — — occurred on the premises 
of Mr Crawcour, to nist, situate in Surrey place, 
Old Kent road, and was not subdued before the whole 
building was destroyed. eu f 


tion of the al Exchange, orders have been given 
to dispose of the whole of the houses in Freeman’s 
court. The space to be cleared away will be from 
Cornhill to the church at the corner of Threadneedle 
street. . . 


Mr O' CoxxxLL's Proceepines.—In reply to an 
invitation from Macroom, in the county of Cork, Mr 
O’Connell says that he cannot, at present, fix a 
time :— | 


J hope my present indefinite tponement will not dam 
the ardour of the repealers of 2 My intention is 
take Michelstown and Kanturk on my way to Macroom and 
Tralee, and I should at once fix the periods of my arrival in 
each of these four places, but that I have first to arrange the 
plan for the restoration of the Irish House of Commons, and to 
arrange that plan in as os a shape as possible, so as, in 
fact, to be competent to be carried into effect the moment the 
Irish parliament is renewed, either by act of the legislature, or 
by the exercise of the ive of the crown. You have seen 
rod eg in its general outlines ; we are now working out its 
details, by ascertaining in each instance the constituency ih 
each locality to whom her . writs. of election may be 
duly directed, All these details must be perfect before we can 
proceed further. 
„80 soon as the basis is thus laid for the renewal of the Irish 
House of Commons, my intention is to propose and carry out 
another and a distinet, though in its nature a temporary, 
mean that of constituting a 1 society, to be ed the 
* Preservative Association of Three Hundred Irishmen,’ with a 
view to work out, by legal means, the restoration of the 
ment, so that the may be at li to issue the writs 
to the ascertained new constituencies without unnecessary 


delay. 

Vn shay be quite certain that I will take care not to 
the Preservative association within the restrictive provisions o 
the convention act, or any other al enactment. 


connect it with my * ate parliamentary system. You 
ceive the deli and difficulty of every arrangement. 1 — 


to prevent an lation of the law. I have to conciliate enemies, 
or at least to do everything which ought to conciliate them. I 
have to satisfy the honest judgment of honest friends. In short, 
the working out of both plans—that of forming a due consti- 
tuency, to be ready to act immediately after the repeal,’ and 
that of forming a separate association—the Preservative asso- 
ciation—to assist in carrying triumphantly ‘the repeal.’ ” 


Tue Macistracy.—Mr Molonyhas been dismissed 
from the commission of the peace for Clare, on the 

ound that he had attended a repeal meeting at 

ort three months ago! The real cause was the 
9 of a petition in a board of guardians last 
week. 


Nor am I to 


OranGe ORGANISATION IN UtstEr.—The Evening 


| Post says, The wre lodges are organising in 
At Ki 


various directions. Uyshandra, on Saturday 
last, an air meeting was held, for the purpose, 
we are told, ‘ of making divisions of the district, and 
branch associations, and appointing proper officers.’ 
The masters and other officers of the Orange lodges 
were nominated to the same offices in the branch 
and district associations. In fact, the whole affair is 
merely a new version of the Orange lodges. This is 
Lord Roden’s new project to make amends for the 
* of his attempt at a grand demonstration in 
elfast. 


THE ARMY AND THE Press, &C.— The Mayo Tele- 
graph says“ We learn that the Mayo Telegraph, the 
Nation, and the Freeman’s Journal, have pro- 
hibited from circulating among the soldiers of the 
82nd depét, at present stationed in our barracks; 
and the reason assigned for this 8 and intole- 
rant military order is, that the aforesaid interdicted 
prints disseminate doctrines calculated to dismember 
the empire by the re-establishment of Irish legisla- 
tive 1 ence.“ 


Recruiting 1N IRELAND. — The Cork Examiner 
contains the following :—‘“‘ A recruiting party of the 
56th regiment, accompanied by the full band, 
scoured the streets of this city on Saturday, in quest 
of any persons who might be willing to join their 
ranks. Their efforts proved quite unavailing, as a 
decided antipathy was manifested to join the army. 
Indeed, several were heard exclaiming, that ‘no re- 
pealer ought to list. 


New System or Payine Rents.—Under this head- 
ing the Carlow Sentinel, a tory paper, has been pub- 
lishing some announcements Mites ilar to the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ On Sunday morning last, between the hours 
of twelve and one o' clock, about two hundred men 
and women, principally strangers in the district, pro- 
ceeded to the farm occupied by a man named John 
Harney, near Ballon, in this county, and cut down 
and carried away about five acres of wheat and two 
of oats, before six o’clock. The party, who were 
provided with horses and cars, bore off the crops 


towards Hacketstown, and have not since been heard 
of. This plan of evading the payment of rent, or of 


1 . 
9 2 b 
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preventing a distress on the lands, is being generall 
adopted, and hitherto with complete success. It 
therefore remains to be seen, after this warning, how 
far the 1 of land and the — 5 authorities 
can co- Opera ent its being carried into prac- 
tical effect 3 é sia 


SCOTLAND. 

THREATENED TURN-ouT or THE LANARKSHIRE Cot- 
u1eRs.—The Glasgow Saturday Post contains the fol- 
lowing communication from a correspondent ;— 

" ; 8.—The whol 0 
wn ance hrs eie uy ge a 
warnings to their respective employers 7 2 


Saturday the 9th current. Very loud complaints are made 


against the truck system. The wages of the men average from 


two shillings to two shillings and sixpence; off this th * 
to purchase cil, and support their dels 8 ides, they are ena 
neck and heel to the stores. A public will be held on 
Monday, near Tollcross, where two delegates 12 Neweastle 
will address the meeting, and from the grievances that exist I 


Dee see a general ee oe one thing is 
„the colliers are preparing * 
lieutenant to call a meeting of the a pettion praying the Le the 
truck, and the injustice in the weighing of their labour, which 
petition they d if not attended to they will be compelled 
to strike.” 

ARGYLESHIRE ELROTrIoN.— The election of a mem- 
ber of parliament for the county of ll, in the 
room of Alexander Campbell, Esq., of Monzie, who 
has accepted the Chiltern hundreds, took place at 
3 on Friday. The lord advocate, Mr Duncan 
M Neill, the only candidate in the field, was elected 
without opposition. 


ALARMING Procress oF Fever IN Scottanp.— 
Such is the rapid increase of this fatal disease 
amongst the poorer classes of society, that the dis- 
trict surgeons in some quarters find it altogether out 
of their power to overtake the numerous cases de- 
manding their attention. The number of deaths 
also is most alarming. During the week, we 
are informed, that in one street in Calton the num- 
ber of funerals was almost as great as during the 
cholera period, nearly all being victims to influenza 
or fever. The wright and undertaker for one parish 
made 120 coffins for paupers during the same period. 
—Glasgow Chronicle. 


Resecoa AT SALTcoArs.— The new gates at the 
entrance to the parish school here were leveled to 
the ground early on Sunday morning last. Unlike 
Samson, however, who carried away the gates of 
Gaza, Rebecca allowed those of the school to lie 
where they fell. This act of wanton destruction 
mg have * * * of — malicious person, 
and it is to 0 e guilty party will be 
detected. Though . 1 A ere AB sos! was not 
abroad at the time (three o’clock in the morning), 
it does not appear that the noise disturbed him.— 
Ayr Observer. 


ostacript 


Wednesday, Sept. 13th. 


THE QuEEN’s VISIT TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
—At nine o’clagk on Tuesday morning, her Majesty 
and Prince Albert embarked from the chain pier, 
Brighton, on board the royal yacht for Ostend, and 
their departure was attended by the usual honours 
and the usual amount of cheering from the thou- 
sands assembled to witness their embarkation. ‘The 
poo was accompanied by a large escort, which, 

owever, were unable to keep up withit. About 
three o’clock the Victoria and Albert passed Dover, 
and were saluted by the guns of the castle. At 
half past three the yacht arrived off Walmer castle, 
where the St Vincent, man-of-war, was stationed. 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington ordered his horse 
as soon as the yacht hove in sight, and rode to the 
pier, attended only by his groom, where one of the 
dockyard boats was in attendance, to convey his 
Grace to the Ariel packet, for the purpose of proceed- 
ing to the royal yacht. The yacht proceeded on her 
course down the channel, successively passing in- 
land of the men-of-war, and affording the specta- 
tors, who thronged the beach to the number of some 
thousands, an excellent view of her Majesty and the 
Prince, who, by aid of a very moderate glass, might 
be seen seated on the deck, near the stern of the ves- 
sel. The Ariel packet, having on board his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, had by this time approach- 
ed the yacht, and his Grace having entered the gig 
which had put him aboard from the pier, and been 
towed astern, proceeded alongside, and went on board. 
The Duke had given directions that in the event 
of her Majesty determining on landing this evening, 
a signal from the yacht should be answered by hoist- 
ing the royal standard at the castle. This be- 
come pretty generally known, and many anxious 
eyes were directed to the keep tower, but those who 
had expected her Majesty to disembark were doomed 


to disappointment. Instead of going to dine on shore 
with the Duke, her Majesty invited the Duke to dine 
on board the yacht, the crowds assembled on the 


beach to receive the Queen were obliged reluctantly 
to disperse. It was expected that her Majesty would 
leave with this morning’s tide, which will carry her 
into Ostend about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Several steamers were to accompany her. 


RRTRAL AssociaTion.—The meeting this week, 
which took place on Monday, was of but little inte- 
rest, and was chiefly confined to business arrange- 
ments. Mr O’Connell was not present, The amount 
of the repeal rent announced was 736. 


LoveureA DRMONSsTRATION.— The first monster 
meeting since the prorogation of 2 came off 
at Loughrea, in the county of G rer, about ninety 
miles from Dublin, on Sunday. Mr O’Connell went 


with his friends from Dublin in a carriage and four 

to i and from 

twelve o’clock on Sunday morning, and arrived at 

o 
e e were assem w 

hailed Mr O'Connell with 

is the characteristic of the Irish people. Multitudes 

accompanied by bands and banners, went out from 

Loughrea, about four miles on the road to Ballinas- 

loe, to meet and escort Mr O’Connell em pawn 

The procession was swelled by many bands of m 

of men and women, who came from 

Several hundreds 

behind 


during the whole day 
ardour of the less us repealers, Mr Bodkin, 
M. P., took the chair. Mr O’Connell’s r- was 
brief, and undistinguished . novelty. He said to 
the assembled thousands, ‘If you follow my advice, 
the day is not far distant when you shall have your 
parliament restored in Ireland. I am the 
plan out. I have it in detail. I will have this pro- 
tective society of three hundred sitting before Christ- 
mas, and I hope to be able to give you, as a new- 
—. gift, a parliament in green [cheers]. 
eople of ac pn deserve it. Brave, noble- 
minded people of and, you 8 it. * gees 
religious, m temperate e of Irelan 
deserve to be a nation, snd you shall ts a nation” 


[much cheering]. About four hundred persons dined 
together in the Linen hall, Mr Bodkin again occupy- 
ing the chair. As soon as dinner was over, m . 


dress from the inhabitants of Loughrea was presented 
to Mr O'Connell. Mr O'Connell, in reply, said that 
he would continue to exert himself in cause of 
his country until his labours should cease in peg 
He * 

e 


liament house on College green [cheers]. 


wards addressed the audience at greater . 
Queen’s speech (he said) was the last card ministers 
had toplay. The majestic movement for repeal was 
in progress, and they came out six months ago, when 
the movement was 100 years younger—for, in a na- 
tional cause, years count by minutes — with bullying 
the people of Ireland. ey talked of civil war. 
Did the people crouch’? [cries of “ No, no.“ ]! It 
might be vain in him—for they made him proud—but 
he would ask, did the leader of the Irish people 
on that occasion conduct himself otherwise than as 
the leader of such a people ought * Let him 
not de mistaken—he claimed no merit for himself. 
It was the people who inspired him—it was a know- 
pena of the ope 2 — Mey m 1 * 
people; it was the know t the t 
slaughtered, but could not be intinetanted He 
hurled back a proud defiance on them in a voice of 
thunder 8 and “so we will again J. They 
would not have to do it again; once at a time was 
enough. He announced that he would hold meet- 
ings at Comnemara on Tuesday next; at Lismore on 
Sunday next; at Mullagah on the let of October; 
and ar on the 8th. In this course they would 
proceed ; but their measures were not limited to the 
mere enumeration of the national will in Ireland. 
He was making averagements, to have his parlia- 
mentary scale complete and ready — accidents ; 
for who could calculate how soon they might have 
their Parliament? 8 were afterwards made 
by Dr M. Hales, Dr Ffrench, and Mr J. Ffrench. 


CHARGE UNDER THE Irish Anus Act.—A yo 
entleman, the son of a highly respectable dissent- 
in . was brought up at the head police 
office, Dublin, on Saturday, charged with having in 
his possession unregistered arms, viz., a 
stick gun.“ He was held to bail by the magistrates. 


Stats or Sourn WaLISs.— The outrages that now 
take place daily assume a more alarming character. 
On Sunday morning a band of men set fire to the 
barns, outbuildings, and stacks of Mr Chambers, the 
magistrate, who has rendered himself obnoxious by 
his activity in discovering the Rebeccaites, at Tyny- 
wern, and property to the amount of £300 was con- 
sumed. ey then proceeded to another farm at 
Gelbygllnoy, and set fire to stacks to the value of 
£150. On the same morning a party of ruffians set 
fire to the thatch of the toll house, called Hendy-gate, 
on the road from Llanelly to Pontardulais, kept by 
an old woman upwards of seventy years of age. She 
escaped and went to a neighbour's for assistance. 
The flames having ane out, the villains again 
ignited the thatch. e old woman wishing to save 
some of her furniture then ran across the road, and 
shouted out that she knew them; when the brutes 
fired at her and shot her dead. She staggered as 
far as the neighbouring cottage door, and there 
sunk down dead in the arms of the cottager's 
wife. 


Fatuer Matnew at Brruincuam. — Yesterday 
morning Father Mathew was entertained at a public 
breakfast in the Roman Catholic school, Shadwell 
street. The Right Rev. Dr Wiseman officiated as 
president, having the rev. guest of the entertainment 
on his right, and the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer 
on his left. Over the head of the president was em- 
blazoned the words, Welcome, Father Mathew.“ 
The room was filled with a most 
pany. Addresses were delivered by Dr Wiseman 
and Father Mathew. The administration of the 

ledge then commenced, and in the course of an hour 
ather Mathew, the Rev. Dr Wiseman, and the Hon. 
and Rev. G. cer, and others of the Roman 
Catholic clergy for Oscott college, where the 
apostle in the course of the day was to administer 

e pledge to a number of the students. In the 
evening he was to drink tea with the teetotalers in 
Belmont row, Market place, and this morning te- 


sume his pledge duties in Smithfield. 


thence 14 


ble com- } 


Destructive Finz at Lrvgrroon.—On Tuesday 
morning a fire broke out in the flour and 
warehouse of Mr — Wavertre lane, 


th all that enthusiasm which | furni 


the 


bourh that the | 
stenting 8 deb ag, "The en 
of property consumed is not known. 


2 * 9. 
“ On the’ "clock 

tne! kee. pm., Fort Montjuich opened its fire 
Milicians Igualada, have 


of Vich, V 
port the 


| “Colonel Zayas has antumed the command of Monjich:* 
res . 
— — —ͤ— 
and upon the citadel. 
caused the canals to be cnt 
there are a number of 
was in garrison 
retired to the fort. Thies Gene of Fotenleets eater 
Colonel Ametler were expected; but notwithstand 
ing the honours conferred by the ministry on Amet- 
| ler, he is likely to turn noe Be 
was lately made to disarm the volun 


the 4th instant state that division among the mem- 
bers of the Lopez cabinet was becoming daily more 


a procla- 
mation, declaring that he would never consent to the 
raising in the unconquered city of a banner con- 
trary to the actual order of The Centinela 
de Andalusia, which advocates the central jutita, 
says, that at eleven o'clock in the night of the 80th 
nearly the whole of the garrison had turned out, and 
large patrols traversed the streets. 

Iralr.— According to letters from Leghorn of the 
8rd inst, the authorities were industriously circulat- 
ing reports of the overthrow and dispersion of the 
insurgents in the province of Numerous 
bands, nevertheless, have traversed the mountains of 
the country. A great number of persons had been 
arrested, who were to be tried by a Fred, com. 
mission, under the den of Colonel com- 
mander of the ineers of the four legations. On 
the 26th, Cardinal Spino legate, 
proclaimed Bologna in a state of in virtue of 
an order vagy Rome. 8 bands made their 
appearance in Tuscany. e greatest uneasiness 
prevailed everywhere. 0 

BLOWING-UP OF . — Tay n 
counts were receiv ter from Sydne e 

destruction of the par Pa e, 164 


tons burden, Bannatyne, master, which took place 
in the month of April last, off the isle of Pines, by 
n i in order to 


the powder e being wilfull 
prevent her captured b . 
pirates, some of the crew * 
murdered in a dreadful conflict 


the natives on shore was very suspicious, 
gave orders for a retreat to the boat, which 
accomplished ere the savages could prevent 
During the absence of the party on shore, the 
had been taken possession of by the natives, 
perate conflict had taken place between 
the crew, in which several of the latter 
dered ; and on nearing the schooner the natives 
deavoured to upset the boat and prevent them 
ing her. Two of the crew were aloft in the 
and kept up a continuous fire on the natives on 
While the captain was sailing round the v 
schooner blew up with grcat violence. Some 
natives were ed, and a number of 
am overboard and gained shore. 
annatyne then succeeded in boarding the vessel, 
and extinguishing the 
of the crew 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
KA Berean.” Respectfully declined. 


4% W. J. 8.“ His communication refers to a matter 
somewhat too local and personal to suit the columns 
of a paper intended for general circulation. 


“J.M.” We heartily wish we could assist him, but we 
are quite unable. : 


% An Inquirer.“ Mr Vincent receives no remuneration 
from the Complete Suffrage Union. We know no 
man whose views are less mercenary, or whose objects 
are more purely patriotic than his. In some cases he 
is paid for the lectures which he delivers, by the par- 
ties inviting him. In very many instances he is not 
so. In our judgment he should be properly remune- 
rated by all parties who avail themselves of his ser- 
vices. : 

%K Chartist Friend,” would do well to address a letter 
to the secre of the Complete ng ey Union. We 
are quite unable to undertake the duty he suggests. 

% P. P.,“ will perceive that we have availed ourselves of 
his last communication. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 


For 7 lines . . 63. 0d. | For 10 lines ....6s. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| For a column . . £2 0s. 


%% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 


ed by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
42 


onconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 

ubscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 13, 1843. 


SUMMARY. 


SINCE we entered upon the duties of journalism, 
perhaps no single week has been so barren of 
political facts as that which has just closed. The 
world would seem to be standing still to read the 
long and minute reports of the Queen’s progress, 
furnished to the metropolitan organs by eye- 
witnesses. We can well understand her Majesty's 

chant for ship board, where she can enjoy what 
ritish curiosity seldom allows her on shore—the 
leasures of privacy. We know of no lot more 
irksome than that which condemns a lady to live 
under the public eye; to eat, drink, sleep, dress, 
3 be gay or pr oy fair or brown, under 

e perpetu ze of the people of the three 
1 to —— every walk — forth to 
the world; every drive converted into a toil, b 


Orders for the N. 


the courtesies due to noisy spectators; every visit 
to a public building blabbed. by roaring cannon, 
and repeated by the thousand the | one papers of the 
British empire. A steamboat at sea, outrunning, 
too, its escort, and leaving her Majesty free to 
converse with the rough ocean, which flatters no 
one, and respects royalty no more than it does the 
ragged tar, with whom it is most familiar, must 
332 for her all the charms of novelty at least. 

e heartily pity her that she is doomed, so large 
a portion of the year, to splendid misery, and can 
as heartily rejoice in her temporary escape from it 
on board the Victoria and Albert steam yacht. 
Her Majesty returned from her trip to France on 
Thursday last, took a short excursion with her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, on Saturday, and 
was expected to start yesterday from Brighton to 
Walmer Castle, dine with the Duke of Wellington, 
and thence to proceed to Ostend, on a visit to the 
King of the Belgians. 

The weather during the past week has been 
unusually splendid, and peculiarly favourable to 
harvest operations. A large proportion of the 
wheat crop has been secured; and, in the wheat- 

wing counties, little now remains to be gathered 
in. e, too, continues to revive, and greater 
activity prevails in the manufacturing distriets. 
Thus, whilst the legislation of man has done its 
utmost to curtail the comforts of the people, Pro- 
vidence, in his bounty, smiles upon them, and, with 
his blessing, neutralises the curse inflicted by aris- 
tocratic selfishness. 

A riot in Wales, which terminated in the cap- 
ture of several of the Rebeccaites, and in which 
five men were wounded, two of them severely, is 
the only other feature of domestic news which 
claims attention. The Pontardulais gate had been 
demolished by about 200 of the followers of Re- 
becca, a large proportion of whom were armed and 
mounted, when half a dozen police, under Captain 
Napier, advanced upon them and commanded them 
to desist. The order was responded to by a volle 
from the rioters. The police then fired twice, an 
a * battle took place. The Rebeccaites fled 
in all directions, and were prevented from making 
a second attack upon the police by. the timely 
arrival of a party of dragoons from Swansea. The 
reporter for the Times writes“ Toll bars are now 
sinking in importance as a grievance ; in fact, most 
of them are either down or abolished, and objec- 
tions to the New Poor law, to tithes, and to high 
rents are beginning to stand in the front rank.” 
As might have been anticipated, incendiarism has 
been resorted to by the wretched victims of oppres- 


facto government. 


= 


sion, and the law of retaliation is being put in force 
without mercy. To what a grievous pitch of 
suffering must the peaceable agriculturists of 
South Wales have been pushed, ere they were 
oaded to betake pe a to these lawless and 
iolent methods of relief. 
we report has béen published by the Poor Law 
Commissioners on the subject of local taxation. 
They recommend a plan of centralisation, which, 
if adopted, as is not unlikely, would filch from 
Englishmen the last vestige of right, which they 
have supposed to be theirs, of keeping in their own 
hands the power of the purse. The commissioners 
— . the incorporation of all local rates, in- 
cluding, of course, the church rate, as a consoli- 
dated general rate, to be imposed and levied 
in the same manner as the rate for the poor, 
and to be assessed by an officer locally ap- 
pointed, but with a fixed by the cen- 
tral commissioners, and liable to dismissal by 
them. Two features of this plan are worthy of 
note. The first is the sweeping change it would 
effect in what is called “ our glorious constitution,” 
and the contempt it throws upon the ancient maxim 
that “taxation and representation should be co-ex- 
tensive.” The second is, the creation of a new 
class of salaried functionaries, under the arbitrary 
control of central authority, whereby the minions 
of the aristocracy, in every district of the kingdom, 
would be armed with fresh powers of annoyance, 
and rewarded for their services by the people’s 
money. The Spectator, a paper avowedly favour- 
able to the government, makes this pertinent re- 
mark upon the scheme“ A change in all local 
customs is troublesome and annoying to many, but 
a change to diminish popular control over local 
taxes would be the last revolution that any minis- 
try could safely propose.” We hope it may 
prove so. 
Foreign politics are in a somewhat disturbed 
state. An insurrection of some kind has taken 
place in Italy, the extent and objects of which are 
at present involved in mystery; the Italian journals 
being studiously silent on the — Spain, too, 
is threatened with another convulsion. Barcelona 
is again disquieted, and a conflict has taken place 
between the insurgents and the troops of the de 
Between the moderados and 
the popular juntas, a large part of the army has 
been disbanded, and that which remains is openly 
mutinous. The provinces are assuming a menacing 
aspect. The cabinet is rent by internal dissen- 
sions, and vivas for Espartero are already beginning 
to succeed the clamours for his downfall. A counter 
revolution is by no means improbable. Parties 


„who have no bond of union, but their common 


hatred of the ex-Regent of Spain, could not be ex- 
pected, upon his withdrawal from the country, to 
govern it with unity of plan, or with vigour of arm. 
Spain is torn to pieces by military adventurers. 


— 


A GLANCE AT OUR WHEREABOUTS. 


THE present lull in the political world, conse- 
quent upon the recent prorogation of parliament, 
upon the temporary revival of trade, and upon 
harvest operations, gives us leisure to look around 
us, to ascertain progress, and to calculate proba- 
bilities. As prudent tradesmen once a year “take 
stock,” so discreet politicians should, as often at 
least, review the past, and cast a glance towards 
the future. It is always useful to the advocates of 
great principles to know as correctly as possible 
their “ whereabouts.” Such knowledge stimulates 
to, and economises, exertion, hardens the frame 
against the shocks of disappointment, and whilst it 
checks premature efforts, tends also to sustain the 
mind under = discouragements. 

The first buddings of important political move- 
ments are invariably, because naturally, more rapid 
than their subsequent growth. This is emphati- 
eally true of those movements which seek the reali- 
sation of a large and comprehensive principle at 
variance with the prevailing opinions and tastes of 
the age. The weight and value of the truth which 
they embody gathers about them, bya law not less 
certain than that of gravitation, all the honest in- 
3 and independence of character, which 
are held suspended in the mass of society. Men 
who think for themselves—men whose position 
allows them to act for themselves —are usually the 
earliest converts to the doctrines which are at once 
new, true, and distasteful. These individuals are 
numerous regarded absolutely, but are an exceed- 
i By small minority when compared with the bulk 
of the population. Their accession to a starting 
cause is so simultaneous as to raise hopes of earl 
success. When, however, this class is exhausted, 
sudden growth almost as suddenly flags. The first 
stage of progress has been passed over, seeming] 


ithout encountering a single obstacle deserving 
to be characterised as really formidable. But be- 
ond this lies the region of difficulty—harder la- 
ur appears to secure a far smaller proportion of 
success—the limits of ibility seem already to 
have been reached—and oftentimes too sanguine 
hopes give place to equally unreasonable despair. 
omplete suffrage, in common with some other 
movements, has run this portion of its course. 
Upon the first development of its principles in 
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association with peace, sobriety, and Christian 
temper, as the mode of working them out, their 
beautiful simplicity and_evident truthfulness won 
for them the assent of thousands who, accustomed 
to yield deference to the dictates of reason, and 
bound to silence by no pecuniary ties, were free to 
embrace and to profess whatever doctrines their 
consciences might approve. The understandings 
of these men were shackled by no imperious pre- 
judices—their powers of action were hedged in b 
no external restraints. They were quick to 
discern truth—they were prompt in avowin g it. 
Former habits of thought pel po ae their minds 
for the reception of the g seed—comparative 
independence of position prevented its being choked 
by the weeds of worldly selfishness. But this class 
of men was . eir omnes to the cause 
ve to it, in its first stage, a rapidity of 
Ghich no careful observer of man 2 
to continue for — considerable length of time. 
The flood of early prosperity, as was natural, 
ceased to flow and, to outward appearance, com- 
plete suffrage has, for some months since, remained 
almost stationary. 

But it is stationary merely in appearance. The 
truth is, we have now a different class with whom 
to deal—a more solid stratum of soil through 
which to work our way. The principles we 
advocate are now trying their force upon men 
whose individuality of character is so merged in, and 
who are so closely united to, and combined with, 
one great whole, as to be incapable of separation 
from it, except under a peculiar pressure of circum- 
stances. The bulk of the middle class is composed 
of tradesmen, who, whatever may be their convic- 
tions, dare not identify themselves with a democratic 
movement. In regard to all public purposes, the 
are not their own—their tendencies, if liberal, 
must be suppressed. Aristocratic customers demand 
subserviency. Heavy bills due to large firms, the 
leading partners of which are wealthy enough to 
take a deep interest in maintaining “ things as they 
are,” constitute so many amounts of bail for tame 
quiescence. Bankers’ books, too, forbid the meekest 
utterance of approval. Competition is sha 
trade is slackening—expenses increase. What 
ina man can venture to overleap all these 

arriers, in order to attach himself to what he calls 
“an abstract principle?” Now, the vast mass of 
the middle class are thus situated. Innumerable 
cuniary ties run through and connect the whole 
dy, rendering it impossible for it to come over to 
the cause of politic 24 piecemeal. These 
men are not to be gained one by one convinced 
they may be, must be, indiridually-—but placed in 
acknowledged association with the complete 
suffrage movement they never will be. They 
cannot act as units when they join us, they will 
join us in tens of thousands. 
To the class just now specified must be added 


‘the less numerous, but more influential, one of 


gentlemen living upon the competence they have 
amassed. They have but recently entered within 
the circle of what, in the eye of this world, consti- 
tutes respectability. They are seeking, or have 
just formed, connexions which inevitably act upon 
popular sympathies as cold lotions do upon 
cutaneous eruptions—drive them beneath the sur- 
face. Most of them are shrewd enough to perceive 
that the present system of government, if persisted 
in, will terminate, at a future day, in a sudden 
crash. But they have a vague hope that the awful 
crisis will not happen in their own time; and, al- 
though conscious that it were better in the end, for 
all parties, to lead the people than to resist them, 
they cannot impose upon themselves immediate 
self-denial with a view to contingent and remote 
advantage. They are far enough from approving 
what is, but it suits them better than active agita- 
tion for what shall be. These, too, are for the 
most part governed by the spirit of caste. Few of 
them can break away from the silken mesh-work 
which completely encloses them. ‘There are sons 
to be introduced to fashionable society—daughters 
to be provided with respectable husbands—a 
thousand schemes, all verging to the higher grada- 
tions of the scale of life, to be ripened into actuali- 
sation—hopes, expectations, pleasures tasted, and 
promises received, which forbid the individual from 
stepping out of the rank of his associates, and 
which drive all democratic thoughts, if any such 
cross the threshold of his mind, down to the most 
unfrequented and darkest corner of his soul. As 
yet, therefore, this class is not to be won over. 


Yet is not the cause of complete suffrage station- 


ary. He who will be at the pains of watching as- 


siduously may detect every here and there unob- 
trusive, but infallible, indications of its real . 
Associations may not be springing up wi the 


y | spontaneity that the sanguine could wish ; and even 


ose which have cut their teeth, and throu h 
the dangers incident to childhood, may not exhibit 
all the vigour of constitution and steady increase 
of stature which parental fondness had once anti- 
cipated. But the tone of opinion is becoming much 
changed. The few interchanges of thought upon 
this subject, which occur in the shop and the draw- 
ing-room, mark the impressions which an incessant, 
but temperate, reiteration of sound principles 1s 
producing upon society. There are thousands of 
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tradesmen who, in familiar chat by their own 
hearthstone, will whisper in your ear that they in- 
wardly wish success to a cause which they cannot 


openly espouse—and there is many a gentleman. 


living upon his means who, when pressed home, 
will admit that whenever an opportunity fairly 
comes in his way, he would not refuse his vote toa 
complete suffrage candidate. The earnest friends of 
the movement are meeting daily with proofs, the 
most unexpected, of the onward tendency of their 
principles—and men, in every part of the country, 
who, twelve months since were violently hostile, are 
beginning to think and, due caution being observed, 
to speak of political uality, as a question which 
will bear serious consideration, if it does not com- 
mand ready assent. 

What then is our duty, and what our prospects ? 
We must continue to labour in the formation of 
public opinion. The fruit of our toil will not be 
apparent for some time yet to come. Thoroughly 
let us leaven the middle class with a knowledge of 
complete suffrage doctrines. Unremittingly let us 
ply them with arguments. By stroke upon stroke 
the wedge must be driven down deep into the soil. 
Not a 1 of the mass will fall away until our 
work has proceeded to a given depth; and when 
that depth shall have been reached, a yawning fis- 
sure will be produced, and the labour of years will 
take effect in a moment. Some happy conjuncture 
of events will fire the train which patient effort has 
been long engaged in laying, and the flame of en- 
thusiasm will burst forth to consume every minor 
consideration, and shrivel up every prejudice of 
caste. Latent opinion, everywhere diffused, will 
be suddenly quickened into life and the public 
mind, well informed on the subject of man’s poli- 
tical rights, pressed beyond endurance by aristo- 
cratic encroachments, will leap up in terrible energy 
from a state of quiescence, and in the face of every 
obstacle will determine upon, and will achieve, a 
full, fair, and free representation of the people. 


—_— — 


“THE GREATEST HAPPINESS “* 
PRINCIPLE. 


In another column we have given insertion to a 
letter, which although suggesting no objection to 
complete suffrage, starts a subject which may, with 
great propriety, be disposed of prior to a systematic 
attempt to solve the difficulties by which that ques- 
tion is surrounded. Our correspondent asks some 
explanation of an opinion we ventured to express 
some weeks back, that a more specious and danger- 
ous — maxim cannot be found than that 
which asserts the object of civil government to be 
the greatest happiness of the governed. We are 
aware, indeed, that this celebrated axiom is en- 
trenched behind authority which claims, and which 
has, our highest respect. We are not unlikely to 
expose ourselves to the charge of presumption, in 
harbouring doubts respecting the soundness of a 
principle which is the 83 of modern politi- 
cal philosophy, and upon which are inscribed the 
names of Bentham and Colonel Thompson. Never- 
theless, requesting for ourselves what none would 
more or grant than they, the right of inde- 
pendent thought, we enter our protest against the 
maxim under notice, and proceed to assign, as ex- 
plicitly as we are able, the reasons which have pre- 
vailed upon us to dissent from such authority. 

We must be allowed, as a preliminary step to our 
own justification, to draw a distinction between the 
object for which human governments are consti- 
tuted, and the ultimate result they may be instru- 
mental in producing. That the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, and the 
protection of life, liberty, and property, by a su- 

reme civil power, will, in the end, conduce to the 
— th of sates is one thing—that the happi- 
ness of society is the mark at which the civil power 
should aim is another, and very different one. We 
admit the first—we demur to the last. The differ- 
ence between the two propositions we may illustrate 
by an example or two. Whatever is right is also, 
in the long run, expedient,” is an axiom to which 
cordial assent may be 2 without admitting 
that whatever is, in the long run, expedient, con- 
stitutes the fitting rule of duty for mankind. A 
wisely organised and well inistered govern- 
ment will secure, as one of its results, an inerease 
of population — but an increase of population is 
not therefore the object at which such government 
should aim. That which is the certain effect of a 
given cause, does not in consequence become the 
specific end of that cause. The extension of com- 
merce throughout the world, would conduce to 
general happiness—but general happiness is not 
the object which commerce pro 

The most serious evils have taken their rise from 
a misapprehension of the legitimate scope of 
government. The existence of that social mechan- 
ism which we call the civil power implies a felt 
necessity, at some time or other, for constructin 
it; and, coiled up in that necessity, we shall fin 
the original object for which it was contrived. We 
make bold to assert that the device was not re- 
sorted to for the creation of a positive good which 
could not be obtained without it, but for the pre- 
vention of an evil which, in its absence, was found 
to be intolerable—not as a soil to be cultivated, 


but as a wall, round a pre-existing soil, for defence. 
Men did not originally propose to delegate to it 
the duty of seeking for them a happiness which 
individually they were unable to compass, but 
rather to ward off a disturber whose presence put 
the enjoyment of happiness by any into a state of 
insecurity. The object of civil government, there- 
fore, we take to be negative. It was designed, not 
to confer, but to protect—not to give somewhat 
which was wanting, but to secure in unmolested 


— and in free exercise, somewhat already 
ad. 


We object to the maxim in question, inasmuch 
as it imposes upon rulers an obligation which 
they have no adequate means to fulfil. They are 
destitute of the requisite knowledge. They are 
liable enough to err in their notion of what con- 
stitutes the “ greatest happiness” for themselves 
individually—they are much more likely to mistake 
it for society. Opinions on this head are infinitely 
varied—running through every conceivable grada- 
tion, from that which identifies felicity with savage 
life, to that which places it in a mystic spiritual 
transcendentalism. Who is to be the judge? What 
authority is to decide wherein social B piness con- 
sists? Who does not perceive that, if this be the 
proper object of government, rulers are furnished 
with a carte blanche which their own fancy is left 
to fill up—that an arrow is put into their hands, 
which they are told to shoot at the sky, which is 
N to a command to shoot where they 
. P Neither, if they knew what constitutes 

appiness, would they be competent to bestow it. 
It is not an extraneous entity which can be put 
into a man, but a general result which grows out 
of him. External arrangements may interfere with 
it, but cannot compass it. It is an inward harmony 
which no power withoutside of man can bring 
about. And that which the civil magistrate can- 
not accomplish for an individual, he cannot, d for- 
tiort, accomplish for millions, But it falls not 
within his province to attempt what he has no 
adequate means to perform : and, if so, the greatest 
happiness of the governed cannot constitute the 
proper object of government. 


Mark the evils to which the adoption of the 
maxim inevitably leads. It sets wide open the 
door for experiments which history proves to have 
been most baneful. What numberless influences 
must conspire to place happiness within the reach 
of society! Health, sustenance, domestic relation- 
ships and congruities, temperance, morality, educa- 
tion, religion—all bear, more or less, upon social 
felicity. Are all, therefore, to be placed under the 
surveillance and control of the civil power? If its 
proper object be “the greatest happiness,” they 
must be so, until experience has established the 
conclusion, that its control of these matters only 
serves to vitiate their power. Until then, the ruler 
who aims at so high a mark is not merely justified, 
but is bound to take them under his patronage, and 
to legislate respecting them. What is the result ? 
Government has left nothing untouched. It has 
attempted to regulate commerce, and has well nigh 
destroyed it—religion, and has suffocated it—edu- 
cation, and will, if the attempt succeed, cripple and 

ralyse it. The very restriction of the franchise 
is supported by the plea that it is required for the 
happiness of society. These may be mistakes, or 
they may not—but if the maxim in question hold 
good, it is difficult to see how they can be proved 
to be such. 


We see no necessity for defining the object of 
government by terms which contract or expand in 
signification, at the will of the “ powers that be.” 
We take government to be an organ for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property; or, in other 
words, for the administration of justice. This done, 
we believe all is done which can be required at its 
hands. We would dispatch it on no mission of 
knight-errantry in search of social felicity; it is 
much better kept at home to perform a less exalted 
task, but a task for which it is more fully 3 
Let it leave its subjects, each for himself, in the 
quiet pursuit of the greatest happiness, taking care 
only that none in his search trespass upon his 
neighbour's rights, or poach upon his neighbour's 
manor. Let it perform efficiently the duty of a 

lice establishment, and interfere with no man 
urther than the demands of justice require, and it 
will then answer the end for which it is set up. 
If happiness be not the result, the fault is not in 
government—for the production of happiness lies 
not within its sphere. 


Movements OF Her Masesty.—On Saturday her 
Majesty and Prince Albert took a short excursion 
out to sea in the Victoria and Albert steamer, partly 
with the view of giving the Duchess of Kent, who 
accompanied them, an opportunity of inspecting the 
vessel. The excursion lasted about three hours. It 
was expected that the royal party would embark at 
the chain pier, Brighton, at nine o'clock yesterday 
morning, on their voyage to Ostend to visit the Kin 
of the Belgians. The yacht was to proceed rou 
the coast to Walmer castle, where it was ex 
her Majesty would land, and dine with the Duke of 
Wellington, prior to her departure for Ostend on the 
following morning. 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE KING OF THE 
FRENCH, 


The morning of Tuesday, the 5th instant, was de- 
voted by the King of the French to a military re- 
view; the cavalry regiment and the carabincers 
being drawn out for the occasion to go through their 
evolutions. Prince Albert was present, attended by 
the French Princes. After the review, the Princes 
and other officers dismounted; and, at Prince Al- 
bert's request, the officers of the regiment were pre- 
sented to him, and complimented on their display of 
military tactics. The Prince carried his affability 
further: seeing the cantiniére, or woman employed 
to supply refreshments to the troops, he took a giass 
of eau-de-vie at her hands; and impressed the oc- 
currence indelibly on her memory by the gift of a 
piece of gold. In the afternoon the whole at 
the chateau went, by a private way, to see the church 
of Notre Dame, which Louis Philippe is restoring; 
Queen Victoria, as usual, leaning on the King’s arm, 
the Queen of the French on Prince Albert’s. Having 
walked round the church, Louis Philippe ably play- 
ing the part of cicerone, he led the way down into 
the crypt containing the monuments of the Counts 
of Artois, and of the Counts of Eu, his maternal an- 
cestors. The crypt was lighted by candles. After- 
wards the whole party took a drive to Treport in 
five chars-a-banc; Victoria sitting between Louis 
Philippe and Prince Albert. The people at Treport 
were of course loud in their salutations. In the 
evening there was another concert at the chateau. 


On Wednesday, the 6th, the royal party, including 
the Queen, Prince Albert, the Kin of the French, 
and family, were to have visited the British squadron 
off Treport. The wind blew “fresh” from the north, 
however, and caused so much sea,“ that the visit 
was postponed. Instead, there was another fte 
champétre in the forest; the differences between this 
and the former one being, that the spot was the 
Mount of St Catherine; that, as the distance from 
Eu was fifteen miles, comparatively few spectators 
were present; and that the repast was taken entirely 
al fresco, no tent being erected. In the evening 
there was the usual concert; the notable point of 
which was a comic solo on the horn, played by M. 
Vivier, which created much amusement. 


The illustrious guests took their departure on 
Thursday; the preparations for the embarkation 
being very similar to those of the landing, though the 
spectators were not quite so crowded. Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert, accompanied by the whole 
of the French royal family, left the chateau at eight 
o'clock in the King’s char- - bane, other carriages con- 
veying the rest. After spending a few minutes in 
the tent, the King took Queen Victoria’s hand, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the royal family, led 
her to the barge, which made for the steamer amid 
cheers and the usual ceremonies of salutes and the 
manning of the ship’s yards. M. Guizot and some 
others followed in more boats. On board the yacht 
there was an affectionate leave taking; and the King 
and his companions then departed, returning to 
shore under a royal salute from all the English ships. 
The Prince de Joinville remained with the Queen ; 
his steamer, the Pluton, and another French war- 
steamer, the Napoleon, forming part of the squadron; 
which put out to sea soon after nine o'clock. 


Besides the regular account of ceremonies and 
festivities, the Queen's visit to the French shores has 
furnished no small amount of court gossip, and in- 
teresting though trifling incidents, a few of which, 
gleaned from various sources, we subjoin :— 


I know not exactly how her * felt after the first 


moment of her interview with King Louis Philippe, 
but the manner of his Majesty must have caused her 
some astonishment; for in the outset he gave a specimen 
of his frankness which very much alarmed the Jacks who 
were witnesses of it, and who began to think of cutlasses 
and handspikes, and coming to the rescue.“ The mo- 
ment the King set foot on deck, he took her Majesty in 
his arms, saluted her on each cheek, and, without wait- 
ing an instant ſor recovery from the surprise, descended 
into his barge with his precious burden. This produced 
the first laugh, and it has been reproduced almost every 
moment since. 


The breakfast at the Chateau on the 5th was marked 
by interesting gaiety. Among the innumerable works of 
art to be seen in this gem of a chateau are some splen- 
did pieces of tapestry, and specimens of the far-famed 
porcelain de Sevres. ‘Two of the ſormer—“ The Death 
of Meleager,” and“ Diana Hunting,“ were particularly 
admired by her Majesty Queen Victoria, The King, de- 
lighted at an opportunity for gallantry, prayed her Ma- 
jesty’s acceptance of them and a superb casket of E&vres 
china with so much warmth, that refusal was impossible, 
and they are at this moment in the hands of the embdalleur 
to be packed up. | 

When her Majesty had taken her place in the char- 
a-banc, King Louis Philippe pushed Prince Albert for- 
ward, who said he could not precede his Majesty. “Ah! 
there is nothing of majesty necessary here, replied the 
good-natured monarch; “get up.“ But your Majesty 
will not have room beside the Queen.” True, true,“ said 
the King, I am a little stout, but I will sit sideways.” 


The Prince de Joinville was rallied on the ennui he 
displayed while waiting for the royal party in the forest. 
It seems that he threw stones, patted children, sat on a 
heap of flints, chatted with soldiers and spectators, and 
finally took to pulling the ropes by which the tents were 
drawn up, and was near performing (but with less of 
physical force) a feat similar to Sams n's. 


The Eu correspondent of the Debats having in one of 
his letters stated that when Queen Victoria saw M. 
Guizot, she said to him, “ Je suis charmé de vous revoir 
iei, several of the opposition journals take occasion to 
make this expression of politeness and civility (which 
would have been paid by any well-bred person) a subject 
of reproach to M. Guizot. The National, in part ; 
pours forth a torrent of abuse upon this minister. 


The visit is too important to be forgotten; it is ac- 


cordingly to be recorded and brought before the world in 
every shape and form. Odes are to be composed, medals 
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engraved, pictures painted. The gallery at Versailles, 
as well as the chateau of Eu, are to be embellished with 
Paintings, by the best living artists, of the landing at 
\ Treport, the arrival at the chateau d' Eu, the fete cham- 
etre in the forest, the reviews by Prince Albert, the 
eparture, and as many more subjects as the ingenuity 
of artists can make out of the affair, Ever since her 
Majesty’s arrival, artists from Paris have been here for 
the ‘purpose; and, if I may judge by the number of 
sketches taken, the result will be no trifle. The sketch 
of the arrival is already finished. No doubt the whole 
will speedily adorn the royal galleries of France. 

„King Louis Philippe has conferred the decoration of 
the legion of honour on the postillion through whose 
‘courage and presence of mind the whole royal family of 
France were saved from destruction. 

„The King intends founding what is to be called the 
Victoria gallery. In it will be placed a series of pictures 
connected with the proceedings of the Queen of England’s 
visit. It is at present intended that the number shall be 
about thirty, of which six will be of a large size, nine feet 
by six, and fourteen of smaller dimensions, the remaining 
ten bein portraith special building is to be erected 
at the Chateau d’Ew for this collection, in the course of 
the ensuing spring. ore bias of the French has con- 
‘ferred on Prince Albert t e grand cordon of the legion 
‘of honour. The ceremony of investiture took place, we 
understand, on Wednesday,\in presence of the ministers 
and other high personages of\the two nations, who were 
at the Chateau, and his royal highness wore the cordon 
in the evening. Previously to her departure from France, 
her Majesty presented to General Baron Athalin, first 
aide-de-camp of the King, a splendid gold snuff box, her 
Majest 's cipher in brilliants on the cover. The Queen 
of England, on leaving the Chateau of Eu, left £1,000 to 
be distributed amongst the household.“ 


Her Masesty’s Arriva AT Bricuton.—Brighton 
welcomed the return of the Queen and Prince Albert 
on Thursday afternoon. From an early\hour in the 
day the cliffs and beach were lined with the popula- 
tion of that fashionable watering place; the chain 
pier being devoted to the exciusive use of the voy- 
agers on landing, and the local authorities, military, 
naval, and civil, being in attendance. Soon \after 
three o’clock the Victoria and Albert came in sight, 
alone, having again outstripped every vessel of the 
squadron; and at twenty minutes past three it 
reached the pier head, having made the run of 
seventy-five miles in six hours and ten minutes. The 
Tartarus and Vesper steamers manned their yards, 
the guns on the pier fired a salute, and the people 
on the shore kept up deafening cheers, as the Queen, 
seated between Prince Albert and the Prince de 
Joinville, approached the pier in a barge, for the tide 
did not favour a landing from the steamer to the 
pier direct. Some little delay now occurred; for 
the moveable platform attached to the pier could not 
be brought down quite to the level of the tide, and 
there was a gap between it and the barge. The 
Queen looked at it, and smiling shook her head. 
Some alterations were made. Either to check the 
too near approach of some boats, or the protracted 
cheering, which confused her, the Queen held up 
her finger—the boats kept their distance and the 
cheers were hushed. Her Majesty again turned to 
the landing, and, grasping the hand of Prince Albert, 
who stood in the boat, and of Captain Sir Samuel 
Brown, on the platform, she sprung on shore. A 
procession was formed, and the Queen walked along 
the pier to her carriage, the princes, hat in hand, 
walking on either side. The four carriages which 
conveyed the royal party and suite arrived at the 
Marine palace at a quarter-past four o’clock. 


PRESENTS TO THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 
Quren.—The King of Shoa, Southern Abyssinia, 
has presented the Prince of Wales, through Captain 
Harris, who has lately returned from thence, after 
concluding a treaty of commerce, with a jet black 
mule, of the most exquisite symmetry, taken from 
the stud of his Majesty. The trappings of this beau- 
tiful animal, consisting of a saddle cloth, of a peculiar 
form and exquisite workmanship, upon which is 
elaborately emblazoned the Ethiopian lion, an 
extraordinarily shaped Abyssinian saddle, with 
breast plate, and head stall, en suite, are of the most 
gorgeous and magnificent description. The mule, 
which is perfectly docile, and of an excellent temper, 
will be sent to Windsor from the royal mews at 
Buckingham palace, previously to the return of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert from 
their marine excursion. Captain Harris has also 
brought over, as presents to the Queen, a crown 
worn by the former Queen of Shoa, various shields 
covered with numerous warlike devices, composed 
of gold and silver, and precious stones; spears, 

auntlets; cloaks and robes made of the skins of 
zthiopian wild animals; armlets of solid silver; 
numerous distinctive badges of honour, such as ivory 
rings, silver falchions, or crooked swords; curious 
specimens of armour; several baskets made of grass 
and beads, and somewhat rude in their construction, 
filled with aromatic herbs, Ke. A brilliantly illu- 
minated letter to her Majesty, in the Arabic 
language, in which the King of Shoa expresses the 
highest respect and esteem for“ the Queen of the 
greatest nation under the sun,“ accompanied the 
presents. 


The committee of council on education have en- 
gaged, for Mr Hullah’s upper singing school, the 
rooms of the Apollonicon, in St Martin’s lane, where 
galleries are in course of erection for the visitors, 
and where the classes will be removed in a month. 


Lord Aberdeen’s absence with her Majesty in 
France has occasioned the negotiation for the new 
commercial treaty with Brazil, as likewise the tariff 
question with Portugal, to be delayed; but on his 
lordship’s return both will be commenced in earnest. 


WesTMINSTER Annrv.— The Rev. Dr Turton, | the 
newly-appointed dean of Westminster, has given 


directions that the public shall in future have the 
privilege of passing, after the termination of divine 
service, from the nave, under the organ, into the 
spacious and beautiful choir, from which egress will 
be obtained through the grand or western entrance, 
which has for many years been closed against the 
public. 

HALT or Sir Roß ERT PERI. — The Dublin Even- 
ing Post gives the following from its London corre- 
spondent :—‘ I have learned, with the deepest pain, 
that the fatigues and anxieties of office have again 
impaired the health of the Premier. About three 

ears since there had been symptoms of internal 

isease, which, fortunately, yielded to judicious 
treatment and a vigorous constitution. Latterly, 
however, similar symptoms have re-appeared, and it 
is feared that Sir Robert Peel, ere long, will find it 
necessary to relieve himself from the cares and tur- 
moils of public life. There is, I am happy to learn, 
no cause for serious apprehension at present. The 
Queen, I understand, had expressed a desire that the 
Premier should accompany the royal party to France ; 
but the right hon. gentleman urged the necessity, on 
account of delicate health, of some relaxation 
amongst his family circle, and her Majesty kindly 
diepensed with his attendance.” . 


Mr J. S. BuckrxonAx has addressed a letter to the 
Times, in reply to one from Mr J. G. Bennett, and 
says, that the New York Herald surpasses the 
worst newspaper ever published in England, in the 
worst of times, in all that is generally considered de- 
grading to a public journal. Captain Marryat men- 
tions the fact, that before he had been in America 
six weeks he was attacked by Mr Bennett, and a 
copy of the paper was sent to Captain Marryat, with 
these words written on the margin:—‘Send twenty 
dollars, and it shall be stopped.“ 


It is now understood that there will be no imme- 
diate vacancy for Shefficld, and that both Mr Ward 
and Mr Parker will retain their seats. Hull Rock- 
ingham. 


FatHerR MATHEW.— A correspondent of the Stan- 
dard supplies some particulars of the family of the 
Rev. Theobald Mathew, whose mission in the me- 


\tropolis has made him an object of special interest. 


The genealogist states that the family carry back 
their pedigree to the Welsh Gwaythvoed, king of 
Cardigan; through Sir David Mathew, standard- 
bearer to Edward the Fourth. Admiral Thomas 
Mathew was descended from thesame knight. A lineal 
descendant of Sir David went from Llandaff to Ire- 
land 8 year 1610, and married the widow of 
Lord Thurles, mother of the great Duke of Ormond 
the first of many alliances between the Butler and 
Mathew families. Eventually, the possessor of the 
estates became Earl of Llandaff; but at the death of 
the last earl the title expired, and the property went 
to his sister, Lady Elisha Mathew; who, dying in 
1842, left them to the Viscount de Chabot, a French 
nobleman with eee connexions in Ireland, bro- 
ther-in-law to the Duke of Leinster, but not at all 
related to the Mathew family. The executors to 
Lady Elisha’s will were the Duke and her relative 
Father Mathew; but Mr Mathew refused to act. 
Nor does he interfere in the litigation at law of which 
the will is still the subject. | 


\ 

Artuur O'NEILL.— As much ignorance prevails 
as to the character and worth of this, the most 
recent victim of our“ impartial laws,“ whose offence 
was of too atrocious a character, in the eyes of 
government, to be brought under the cognisance of a 
common jury, we insert, with great pleasure, the 
following short particulars of his useful and merito- 
rious exertions in the cause of justice and humanity, 
furnished us by a correspondent :— 


„The readers of the Nonconformist may not generally 
know the character of the man it has pleased the paternal 
government to consign to a jail. His usefulness, 
amongst the working classes especially, has been very 
extensive ; and not only has he explained to, and sought 
to obtain for, them their civil and political rights as men, 
but has sought also to imbue their minds with the enno- 
bling principles of Christianity. In Birmingham he has 
been instrumental in establishing eight or nine distinct 
congregations, known under the general name of the 
Christian chartist churches. All are welcome to join 
these socicties who hold the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and strive to conform their lives to the precepts 
and commandments of Christ. He also, with the aid of 
members of these congregations, succeeded in opening 
various Sunday and other schools, of all which, up to the 
time of his arrest, he was the active and devoted superin- 
tendent. <A society for mutual improvement in general 
knowledge, consisting chiefly of young men employed in 
factories, has been formed; who, but for his influence 
and exertions, might have continued to seek their highest 
pleasures in their accustomed haunts, beershops, skittle- 
grounds, and other such places. To this portion of 
society, his political principles and standing gave him 
ready access, and from him they would listen to the pre- 
cepts and teachings of Christianity, whilst a merely 
recognised expounder of its truths would have been dis- 
regarded. In connexion with his congregations, sick 
clubs and other societies, for mutual assistance, have 
been formed. 


As an evidence of the catholicity of spirit manifested 
by Mr O'Neill and those associated with him in church- 
fellowship, it may be stated, that many members of other 
Christian churches, of various denominations, have 
joined them, still adhering to their own _ peculiar 
opinions and practices. During the outbreak of last au- 
tumn, he used all his influence with the oppressed and 
exasperated operatives against violent proceedings. In 
connexion with the nailors’ strike, the masters came for- 
ward and publicly thanked and commended him for his 
conduct. Arthur O’Neill is a young man; we believe, 
only twenty-four. A long sal honourably useful life 
may be anticipated for him ; for which, as in many other 
cases, imprisonment will, doubtless, but tend the more 
to prepare and qualify him.“ 


— —— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Rervcee Staves X Urrzn Canapa.—A meeting 
was held on Friday evening, in the large room of the 
Guildhall, to hear an address from the Rev. H. 
Wilson, president of the British institute, 
the state of the fugitive slaves in Upper Canad 
There was a full attendance; and on the platform 
we observed the Rev. D. Wassell; B. Marriott, J. 
C. Spender, D. Jenkins, H. F. Cotterell, J. H. 
Cotterell, Cyrus Clarke (of Street), Esqrs; Messrs 
Cox, Edward Saunders, John Rutter, &e. The chair 
was taken by the worshipful the ae Prayer 
having been offered by the Rev. D. Wassell, the 
Mayor introduced to the meeting the Rev. Hiram 
Wilson, who said he stood there to plead for that 
interesting portion of the human race who had 
escaped from American slavery and found a ref 
in Upper Canada. There were three millions held 
as slaves in the United States of America, which 
number increases at the rate of 60,000 annually, 
though large numbers find a premature grave. About 
1,500 escape annually to the north; of these 1,000 
take refuge in Upper Canada, and the other 500 find 
protection in the free states. Efforts were frequently 
made to get the slaves back again after they h 
crossed the Canada line. The lecturer here mentioned 
the cases of Nelson Hackett and another, who had 
been re-taken by their masters, and declared that he 
thought it was a mercy to put a slave to death on 
British soil rather than re-deliver him to bondage. 
The Mayor introduced to the meeting a coloured 
man, John Williams, who was one of the crew who 
captured the Creole. He had been twenty-eight 
years in slavery; and it was only two years and six 
months since he became a free man. A resolution, 
expressive of the sympathy of the meeting in the 
object for which they were assembled, was then 
moved by B. Marriott, Esq., and seconded by the 
Rev. D. Wassell. A vote of thanks to the Mayor 
was also carried, on the motion of J. C. Spender, 
Esq., seconded by Mr Fuller, an American. After 
some concluding observations from his Worship, the 
the meeting dispersed. A collection was made at 
the doors.—Bath Gazette. 


Free TRADE AssOcrATroN.— Following in the wake 
of the great Anti-corn-law League, which is no less 
than an association formed for the attainment of 
general free trade, although its efforts have been 
mainly directed to the destruction of one single 
monopoly—corn, the landed proprietors, merchants, 
and tradesmen, connected with Plymouth, Stone- 
house, and Devonport, have united themselves into 
an association, not for the attainment of free trade in 
any one particular branch of commerce, but for the 
total and uncompromising destruction of every spe- 
cies of commercial monopoly, cloaked under the 
term protection. 


Cuartist CoNFERENCE.—A convention of his 
friends, called by Mr O’Connor, sat from Tuesday to 
Saturday last week, under the term, National 
Chartist convention.“ From twenty to thirty dele- 
gates were present. 


Tue Turn-ovut Sarmors or LIVIRTOOI.— This 
body of men, to the number of about 1000, assembled 
at the Queen’s Theatre, on Friday evening, to discuss 
their grievances. Their demeanour was orderly and 
becoming; indeed, the propriety of their general 
deportment throughout the present struggle against 
their oppressors has obtained for them the com- 
miseration of men of all parties, including some of 
the most influential merchants, shipowners, and mas- 
ters of vessels belonging to the port. The Mayor 
also has warmly espoused their cause, and has cheer- 
fully promised to render them every assistance both 
in his private and official seat) The same may 
be said of the authorities generally, as well as of all 
who have been foremost for years past in evincing a 
love of impartial justice and a hatred of fraudulent 
practices. It appears that these unfortunate men 
endure the greatest hardships, and are subject to the 
grossest imposition, and that a regular system of 
extortion is going on between the shipping masters, 
and some subordinate and irresponsible parties who 

retend to procure seamen for vessels, and exacted 
he 5s. to 10s., from the sailors. ‘These views were 
embodied in a memorial to the Mayor, and concluded 
by calling for a suppression of the practice of this 
clique, and by praying for the establishment of a 
legalized shipping oflice. The Mayor, in reply, 
stated that the memorial had been received by the 
council with a strong fecling in favour of the peti- 
tioners; that the founding of a “sailor’s home’ 
would shortly be brought before the public, and that 
he should render every assistance in his power. 
This reply was received with loud cheers, followed 
by „one cheer more for the Mayor, who is brother 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Various 
speeches were made and resolutions passed, for the 
advantage and better protection of the sailors of the 

ort, and al committee appointed to carry the latter 
into effect. | 


STATE OF SOUTH WALES. 

We have received, says the Welshman, a commu- 
nication from ‘ Rebecca,“ of which the following 1s 
a copy. We shall abstain from all comment on this 
singular production of that rustic * s pen, and 
merely observing that the original bears about it, 
in abundance, internal evidence of its authenticity— 
we leave it in our readers’ hands :— 

„Mr Welshman, sure you will be surprised at see. 
ing my signature to this letter—I am not ashamed 
of my name, sir; I glory in it. The world does me 
injustice, and even my own countrymen despitefully 
entreat me; but my trust is in the goodness of Re- 
becea’s cause, and in the might of the Lord of hosts. 
I am strong—in courage—in determination—and 
in numbers. Rebecca will obtain her rights. 


Re- 
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becca’s rights once obtained, we shall be as quiet as 
mice; there will then be no further strife between 
the slaves (slaves no longer) and the slave drivers. 
It is in vain to employ special constables ;_ the rural 
lice will be of no use, and as to the soldiers, I 
should think, sir, that English gentlemen and brave 
dragoons might surely be more suitably employed, 
than by being turned into pike and toll- men they 
are, however, of no use in the world, and to their 
long swords, saddles, bridles, Rebecca sings, whack 
fol de riddle lol. Rebecca bids defiance to all of 
them; we don’t care a straw for all the soldiers, 
rural police, and special constables, for Rebecca can 
bring into the field a better force and a much more 
numerous one. Rebecca is more than one hundred 
thousand strong. The people, the masses to a man, 
throughout the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke, are with me. Oh yes, they are all 
my children—when I meet the lime-men on the road 
covered with sweat and dust, I know these are Re- 
beccaites—when I see the coalmen coming to town 
clothed in rags, hard-worked and hard-fed, I know 
these are mine, these are Rebecca’s children—when 
I see farmers’ wives carrying loaded baskets to mar- 
ket, bending under the weight, I know well that 
these are my daughters. If I turn into a farmer’s 
house, and see them eating barley bread and drink- 
ing whey, surely, says I, these are members of my 
family—these are the oppressed sons and daughters 
of Rebecca. My children are simple, without infor- 
mation or politics. They shall not always be thus. 
If God spare the life of Rebecca, she will work out 
their redemption ; and if she does, Miss Cromwe 
and the brave mountaineers can cut their way through 
every obstacle. We must be free. I say it; I who 
command, I the Rebecca and regenerator. Ffar- 
welwch, flarwelwch. Mr Welshman, they say you 
are a Saxon born; be sure you are true, and belie 
not the bright and glorious reputation of the great— 
the governing—the brave and wise Britons. The 
government commission sent down to listen to, and 
redress, our grievances is English—Rebecca and her 
children rejoice. For we know that England will do 
more for oppressed Welshmen than Wales itself, with 
its jobbers and degenerate gentry, would ever have 
done. But it was Rebecca who gave the word of 
command. It was she who brought down the envoy 
from the seat of the imperial legislature. Once more 
sir, ffarwelwch—Rebecca’s heart bleeds for her coun- 
trymen — she hath compassion on her countrymen— 
contempt for cowardice—hatred for oppression—and 
love for all honest independence. By these presents 
Jet all men know REBECCA.” 


A mecting was held last week near Carmarthen, 
‘‘to assess the poor rate, or the impropriator’s and 
vicarial tithes of the parish of Abernaut.’’ It ap- 
peared from statements made, that, by a late com- 
mutation, the tithes of the parish had been increased 
in some cases as much as 100 per cent., or even more 
in some instances. ‘To put the matter beyond cavil, 
the Welshman gives the following particulars :— 
„The farms belonging to Captain Evans, of Panty- 
kendy, were formerly charged £20 19s. 6d., they are 
now commuted at £46 12s. 11d.!! The farm of 
Postylshe was £10; it is now commuted at £15 7s. 6d. 
Postyucha was £9 10s.; it is now £13 13s. Ffynon- 
felen was £2; itis now £3 7s. 11d. Nantypair was 
43 10s.; itis now £6 18s. 4d. Rhydgarregdu was 
£7; it is now £9 15s. Pwlildefarch was £5; it is 
now £11 2s. Id. Tryhos was £1 10s.; it is now 
£3 17s. 11d. Clynperfedd was £4 10s. ; it is now 
£6 16s. 8d. Talogmill was 19s.; it is now £1 10s, ! 
and almost every farm in the parish is served in the 
same way.“ At this meeting the vicar agreed to 
take £45; and the chairman, Captain Evans, under- 


took to obtain the assent of the impropriators to a 


reduction in their share. Thanks were unanimously 
voted to the vicar and the chairman. 


Rebecca’s people made a very daring attack on 
Pontardulais gate on Wednesday night. In a field 
near the gate were concealed eight policemen, under 
Captain Napier; with whom were three magistrates. 
Towards midnight, a strong body of rioters, includ- 
ing about a hundred horsemen, with blackened faces 
and bonnets and night-gowns on, attacked a black- 
smith’s shop, and then the gate, which they des- 
troyed. When they had finished the destruction of 
the gate, the police advanced; the object being to 
secure the ringleaders flagrante delicto; but instead 
of desisting, the rioters fired a volley at them, The 
police were ordered to draw their pistols and fire; 
which they did twice, wounding several of Rebecca's 
gang, and shooting the horse of the leader. A regu- 
lar battle took place for a short time ; and the police 
succeeded in capturing six prisoners, three of whom 
were wounded, two severely. The rioters attempted 
a rescue, but were repulsed; and, some soldiers 
coming up, they fled. 

The Swansea Journal states, in addition to the 
above, that the leader of the Rebeccaites had 
been taken; that he is a respectable farmer's 
son, residing in the village of Llanon; and that 
his name is Hughes. One of the captured rioters, 
named Jones, had received some shot and slugs 
in his back, and three sword-cuts in his head, 
and is in a very precarious state. The guard 
of the Llanelly mail coach, on his way to 
Swansea, perceived two stacks of corn, the propert 
of Wm Chambers, Esq., on fire, and nearly destroyed. 
Mr Chambers had interfered at Pontardulais, and 
the stacks were supposed to have been fired by an 
incendiary. 

As proofs of the gross mismanagement of the turn- 
pike trusts, the original cause of Rebecca’s move- 
ments, we may state the fact that, at a late 8 
of the Kidwelly trust, it was resolved to abolis 
thirteen out of the fifteen side bars under their con- 
trol; and that in the case of another trust, of the 
whole debt of £516, only £14 18s. was spent in 


| 


labour and materials. Thus the farmers are ye ee 
in their travels, and robbed of tolls for which they 
have not the least benefit in return. 


A letter in the Chronicle, signed A Welshman,”’ 
in reply to the charges of the Times correspondent, 
that the dissenting ministers in that country had 
fomented the disturbances by “ advising — 
in their sermons, to their outrageous proceedings, 
says 


“His authority for such an imputation against the 
character of a large and loyal body of men was, accord- 
ing to his own acknowledgment, a conversation which 
he held with a servant girl at some farm house, who, 
however, when questioned, utterly denied her having 
said more than that she had heard the Rebecca riots 
spoken of once | some people who had been attending a 
dissenting chapel. How does this — 4 attempt to 
sustain the impeachment? First, by giving an extract 
from a Welsh periodical in circulation among dissenters, 
which I have no doubt is either mutilated or mistrans- 
lated, as I find the editor of that work adverting, in 
another number, to the Rebecca riots in these terms :— 
‘It is enough to make every Christian blush, to think 
how deeply the county of Carmarthen has sunk its repu- 
tation by these unlawful depredations. It is the duty of 
every Christian and patriot to stand aloof from, and 
reckon amongst their chief enemies, those who will talk 
of any weapon except the tongue and the quill, towards 
redressing our wrongs and lightening our burdens.’ And 
secondly, by a long calculation, to prove that the dis- 
senting chapels in Wales cost, on an average, about £100 
for their annual support. To adduce this asa proof that 
the dissenting ministers are in the habit of preaching 
sedition to their people is, perhaps, as singular a non 
sequitur as has lately been attempted. I have just re- 
turned from the principality, after a sojourn of five weeks 
in the disturbed districts. I have mingled freely and 
confidentially with dissenters of all classes. I have fre- 
quented their chapels, conversed with their ministers, 
and heard their sermons; and I am prepared to say that 
it is principally through their influence that the disorders 
to which the people have been mes, | goaded by noto- 
rious and intolerable wrongs have not been carried to a 
far greater extent.“ 


Such is the unsettled and disturbed state of the 
country, that the insurance offices refuse to grant 
policies on farming stock. Bands of people, in threes 
and fives, are prowling about demanding charity at 
the gentlemen’s houses in the country, and endea- 
vouring to exact it by threats of vengeance from 
„Becca“ if not given. The other day a wealthy 
farmer at Llanon, who acted as a kind of banker for 
the district, had his house broken open, and 600/. in 
money taken away by a number of men with black- 
ened faces, and who passed as Rebeccaites. Thus 
the impunity with which the Rebeccaites have hi- 
therto proceeded is encouraging bands of marauders 
to prowl the country for the purpose of theft, and 
unless this be 1 put a stop to, it will lead to a 
very alarming state of society. 


At ameeting of about sixty farmers of Llande- 
ferlog, in Carmarthenshire, on Wednesday, a list of 
grievances was agreed to as the basis of a petition. 
Many of the items are to the same purport as usual, 
complaining of tolls, poor rates, and so forth; others 
were as follows :— 

“Church and State. First, they ought to be sepa- 
rated. Second, that the law should defend religion just 
the same as in Madagascar and Otaheite. 

The corn law ought to be repealed for a year or two, 
to try how it can be done without. 

„Every parish to choose its own minister, as in Ger- 
many. 

1 The archbishops and bishops have better work to do 
than to be in parliament. 


„The law ought to be amended in many other par- 
ticulars. 


Income tax. It is great foolishness to raise a tax 
with this name to it. 


„The Dog Tax. The meeting thinks Sir Robert Peel 
will take off this tax if he is asked to do so. 

Soldiers are serviceable where they are wanted, but 
they are not wanted here.” 

Other meetings continue to take place. On 
Thursday a meeting of the Swansea trust took place, 
at which the removal of several gates was recom- 
mended. A meeting was also held at Wolfeas tle 
near Haverfordwest, in order to hear the measures 
that are proposed by the farmers concerning the tolls 
of the Prendergast and other gates of the Fishguard 
Turnpike trust; and also to consider what steps 
should be taken to prevent riots and revolution in 
this Christian country. 

About 500 persons were present, and among them 
many of the landed proprietors of the neighbour- 
hood. A committee was appointed, with Mr 
Xavier Peel (a relation of the Premier) at their 
head, for the purpose of laying the existing toll 
grievances before the trustees, at their next meeting. 


At the meeting of the trustees of the Three Com- 
motts trust on Wednesda last, a petition was pre- 
sented by the farmers of three parishes to the trus- 
tees, praying that a certain toll-gate might not be re- 


erected, and expressing their determination that it 
should not. 


Proposep Raitway To Rye AND Hastinos.~A 
. — is now in contemplation for uniting Rye, 

enterden, and Hastings with the metropolis, by 
means of a branch line from the Dover railway at 
Headcorn, A meeting, in pursuance of the proposed 
undertaking, was held at the Town hall, Rye, on 
Wednesday, the mayor presiding, supported by Mr 
Curteis, M.P., Major Curteis, and several of the 
principal inhabitants, when resolutions were passed 
for opening a subscription list immediately. The 


proceedings of the day were terminated by a public 
dinner amongst the inhabitants. 


New British AND Foreign School, Braprorp.— 
A school capable of educating 400 children has just 
been completed in Bradford. It has been built at an 
expense of £1,400 or £1,500, on a piece of ground 


lying between Earl street and Stirling street, Man- 
chester road. It is an elegant building outside, and 
exceedingly commodious within. The boys’ school 
is large enough for 250, at the rate of six feet 
child, and the girls’ for 150; the two rooms, 
separated by large folding doors, can be easily thrown 
into one when necessary. The school is called“ The 
Borough West school ;” it will be conducted on the 
ren of the British and Foreign School society. 

he baptists and Wesleyans are —— contemplating 
the erection of schools.—Bradford Observer. 


Distress In Wican.—It is a melancholy fact that, 
during the last six months, this town has suffered 
much through the 8 in trade, which will be 
easily shown from the following state of its rate- 
payers :—Out of about 3,000 ratepayers we are sorry 
to say that no more than 750 have been enabled to 
pay them, only a very small number more than the 
number of the ten pound householders.—Bolton 
Free Press. 


EARLIIxR CLosine or Suors.—In accordance with 
a new arrangement, we understand the chemists and 
druggists in this town have commenced closing their 
shops this week at eight o’clock.—Sheffield Inde- 
pendent. | 


Horx on Fripay Arrernoon.— We are glad to 
find that the clerks, salesmen, and warehousemen of 
Manchester, encouraged by a considerable number 
of their employers, are making efforts to procure 
Friday afternoon as a short period of relaxation from 
the toils of business. For this purpose a meeting 
was held at the Atheneum, attended by about 1,000 
persons, Mr W. Marsden in the chair. An address 
to employers on the subject was adopted, and a 
committee appointed to act on behalf of the meeting ; 
and a vote of thanks passed to those employers who 
had already, unsolicited, signified their concurrence 
in the proposed arrangement. We hope this exam- 
ple will be followed in other towns. In Glasgow all 
the warchouses close at three o'clock on Saturday. 
When will employers and masters more — 
acknowledge the fact, in a practical manner, that, 
besides a body to provide for, man has an immortal 
mind to cultivate ! 


Farnnn Matuew at Norwicn.—Father Mathew 
administered the pledge in Norwich on Thursday ; 
and in the evenin hen was a tea festival at bi 
Andrew's hall, at which about two thousand persons 
were present. Mr J. J. Gurney, the well-known 
quaker, presided ; Mrs Opie was also among the 

ests; and after some routine business had been 

— of, the first to address the assembly was the 
Bishop of Norwich. His lordship said that he had 
been advised not to brave obloquy, but to conciliate 
his opponents by relinquishing his intention to ap- 
pear there. Addressing Mr Mathew, and alluding 
to their difference of creed, he avowed that they met 
on the common ground of Christianity. He had 
formerly censured Mr Mathew, oven“ . him, 
in public; he had, however, thought it fair to appeal 
to Mr Mathew himself, and that gentleman had con- 
vinced him that the hostile reports of his motives 
were false and malignant. Sir,“ said the prelate, 
„you answered me in a manner which did you 
credit, and I turned over a new leaf; I abused you 
no more, and I am now your friend; and he went 
on warinly to advocate Father Mathew’s mission. 
In his speech Mr Mathew said that the temperance 
movement did not originate with him, but with a 
society founded at Cork by a clergyman of the estab- 
lished church, some presbyterians, and friends. On 
Friday the “ apostle of temperance’’ resumed his 
labours in St Andrew’s hall. Prior to the commence- 
ment of the business of the day,“ the rev. gentle- 


man, accompanied by a party of friends, proceeded — 


to Costessy castle, the seat of Lord Stafford, about 
six miles from the city, where a large party, includin 

several ministers of the church of England, an 

nearly the whole of his lordship’s principal tenantry, 
had been invited to meet the apostle at a public 
breakfast. The fineness of the weather, the beauty 
of the scenery, and the splendour of the entertain- 
ment, made it a most interesting relief to the usual 
business of Father Mathew's meetings. The greatest 
interest was manifested in the cause throughout the 
day, and several hundred persons took the pledge. 
The capacious hall was crowded. Among the 
speakers were Rey. Mr Nellegan, rector of Carlton, 
and Mr J. J. Gurney, banker, of Norwich. 


Farukn Marruew at Binmincuam.—On Sunday 
Father Mathew was in Birmingham, and attended 
at St Chad's Roman catholic cathedral. The Hon. 
and Rev. George Spencer, brother of Lord Spencer, 
came from Oscott and preached on the occasion. 
The honourable and reverend gentleman delivered 
an impressive address on the evils of intemperance, 
and concluded an impressive sermon by requesting 
the congregation to join in the temperance move- 
ment, which had already received the countenance 
and support of so many distinguished individuals, 
and rescued millions of their fellow-creatures from 
the most degrading vice to which human nature 
could be subject. In the evening, at half-past six 
o’clock, the Rev. Father Mathew preached in the 
cathedral to a densely crowded congregation, On 
Monday morning, pursuant to arrangement, the re- 
verend gentleman was entertained at a public break- 
fast at Dee’s hotel by nearly two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, in . y of the most influential 
and respectable inhabitants of the town. James 
James, Esq., mayor, presided as chairman, supported 
by Thomas Beilby, Esq.,and T. Clarke, Esq., borough 
magistrates. At the foot of the centre table Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., presided. At one of the side tables, 
George Edmonds, Esq., clerk of the peace, presided. 
The third table was headed by the Rev. Thomas 
Morgan, baptist minister. A large number of per- 
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sons, of note and influence in the town, were present 
on the occasion. After the breakfast, at which va- 
rious addresses were delivered, many of the company 
ewe in a great procession, which was waiting for 

ather Mathew in front of the hotel. A carriage, 
drawn by four white horses, was drawn up, into 
which the reverend gentleman, accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr Spencer, Mr Sturge, Mr Levison, and the 
Rev. Messrs Swan and Morgan, entered. The street 
was densely crowded, and thousands were congre- 
gated on the line of streets to Smithfield, where the 
procession halted. On arriving on the ground the 
crowd was tremendous, and, had it not been for the 
very excellent conduct of the police, some accident 
must have occurred. Addresses were presented, and 
addresses delivered, and the pledge administered ; 
and before the termination of the day’s labours, from 
1,000 to 1,500 had taken the pledge. 


Tora Destruction oF THE MALDEN PowDER 
ML LSs.— On Wednesday morning, at the early hour 
of three o’clock, the inhabitants of the little village 
of Malden, which is situate between Kingstone and 
Ewell, were greatly terrified by the report of an 
explosion, which was so severe in its character as to 
shake the cottages to their foundations, and entirely 
demolished the glass in the windows. It was soon 
discovered that this violent commotion had been 
caused by the blowing up of two powder mills, which 
are situate at one extremity of the village. Upon 
the scene being visited, nothing but a ruinous heap 
of the mills, of which there were only two, remained ; 
everything contained in them had been utterly 
destroyed, but, most providentially, no lives were 
lost. The foreman’s life, however, was most miracu- 
lously saved, for he had only locked up the mills, 
and left them in apparent perfect safety, ten minutes 
before the explosion took place. The accident is 
supposed to have been the result of friction. 

CENDIARISM IN BERKSHIRE.—During the past 
week two incendiary fires have taken place in the 
county of Berks, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Abingdon. The first was discovered at an early hour 
in the morning of Tuesday last, in the farm yard of 
Mr Graham, at Lacy Court farm. A rick, containing 
upwards of fifty tons of hay, was entirely consumed ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty, and mainly 
owing to the indefatigable exertions of the town’s- 

ple of Abingdon, aided by the engine from the 
rewery of Mr Belcher, that the flames were con- 
fined to the one stack, and prevented from commu- 
nicating to six others. The other incendiary fire 
broke out between three and four o'clock on the fol- 
lowing (Wednesday) morning, in a field close to 
Black bushes, belonging to Mr Graham, a large far- 
mer, where three large wheat ricks had been ignited, 
the whole of which were burnt to the ground. Not 
the least clue to the perpetrators, in either case, has 
yet been discovered, although 2 effort has been 
made by the local authorities to detect and appre- 
hend the offenders. 

Darina OurnAOR.— As a person of the name of 
Todd was returning from his work at Garmondside 

it, on Tuesday se’nnight, between 12 and 1 o’clock, 
— was beset by six men with faces blackened and 
white shirts over their clothes, who beat him in a 
most brutal manner with the handles or shafts of 
their picks, leaving him nearly dead, and no doubt 
had he been the person they intended, they would 
have murdered him, but finding they had mistaken 
their victim, they desisted just in time to save his 
life. It was Todd’s brother, it seems, that they in- 
tended to ill-treat, but being ill he had sent his bro- 
ther to work in his stead. It is to be hoped the mis- 
creants will be discovered.— Gateshead Observer. 

RoRBBERY AND ATTEMPTED MuRDER AT BRISTOL.— 
A man named Maddicks, a cow keeper and milkman, 
has lately accommodated a poor person, called John 
Clarke, who has been out of emp 70 with temporar 
lodging and support, until he could provide himself 
with a better situation. On Thursday night, after 
partaking of their supper as usual, the family retired 
to rest. Maddicks and his wife and two children 
occupied one bed ; a little girl who was employed to 
assist in nursing their infant, slept on the chairs by 
the bedside; and the sister of Mrs Maddicks, who 
had nursed her in her confinement, in a bed adjoin- 
ing. Clarke was in an adjoining room. At day- 
light this morning the wife was awakened by feeling 
something strike her violently on the head. She 
looked up and saw Clarke with a poker in his hand. 
He struck her twice more on the head and once on 
the arm. The sister then woke up, and called out; 
upon which the villain rushed upon her, and struck 
her violently on the head, inflicting a terrible gash. 
Mrs Maddicks on looking at her husband found him 
covered with blood and completely insensible. She 
then jumped out of bed, and seized hold of Clarke, 
whom she called by name. He broke from her, and 
made his escape over a wall at the back of the pre- 
mises, and got clean off. In his haste he dropped 
one of his shoes, and he left his hat behind him. 
Upon an examination of the room afterwards, it was 
found that he had carried off some silver money which 
had been placed on a shelf near the head of the bed- 
stead. He had also rummaged a box in which money 
was sometimes kept. On information being given 
to the police, they proceeded to the cottage, and, 
finding dicks and his wife severely injured, they 
removed them to the infirmary. Maddicks has four 
external wounds on the head, one of which has in- 
ured the bone. The wife has seven wounds on the 

ead, the most dangerous of which is over the tem- 
ple. The exertions made to secure the fugitive have 
not as yet been successful. 

Wreck or THE Pecasus.—The attempt to lift the 
Pegasus, or to save any part of the machinery, is 
now abandoned by the divers, and we believe the 
company mean to make no further efforts for the re- 
covery of their part of the wreck.—Edinburgh Post. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lorp CarpicaAn AAIx.—In military circles, in 
Dublin, there is much conversation respecting a new 
affair in which Lord Cardigan has become embroiled 
with a captain of his regiment. The officer was, 
it is stated, placed under arrest under very un- 
warrantable circumstances; and the matter was 
referred to the chief military authority here. The 
result was the immediate and unconditional release 
of the officer, and a communication to Lord Cardigan, 
the contents of which have not yet been allowed to 
transpire.—Chronicle. 


State Pay ror Reicion.—The following Par- 
liamentary return has just been printed, entitled A 
Return of the amount applied . Parliament during 
each year since 1800, in aid of the religious worshi 
of the church of England, of the church of Scotlan 
of the church of Rome, and of the protestant dis- 
senters in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
whether by way of augmentation of the income of 
the ministers of each religious persuasion, or for the 
erection and endowment of churches and chapels, or 
for any other purposes connected with the religious 
instruction of each such section of the population of 
the United Kingdom, with a summary of the whole 
amount applied during the above period in aid of the 
religious worship of each of the above classes.“ The 
abstract of sums paid to the established church shows 
that the total was £5,207,546, which is divided in the 
following manner :—Church of England, £2,935,646 ; 
church of Scotland, £522,082; church of Ireland, 
£1,749,818. Church of Rome; the total sum paid 
to the church of Rome is set forth at £365,607 1s. 2d., 
comprised in the following two items :—Augmenta- 
tion of incomes (including Maynooth college), 
£362,893 8s. ld.; erection and repairs of chapels, 
£2,113 13s. 1d. Protestant dissenters ; the total 
sum is £1,019,647 138. 11d. in England and Ireland. 
The recapitulation shows the following three sums :— 
Established church, £5,207,546; church of Rome, 
£365,607 ; and protestant dissenters, £1,019,647. 
The sums were advanced from 1800 to 1842. 


THE WEATHER AND THE Crors.—The last few days 
have been, fortunatelv, characterised by the finest 
weather which could be wished for at this season of 
the year; and with the present week will terminate 
the main part of the harvest in this and the adjoining 
counties, including Hereford, which is usually a fort- 
night in the rear of us, as regards harvesting opera- 
tions. — Worcester Herald. The crops have been 
beautifully got in, and the grain will consequently 
be fit for immediate use, but the quantity is not con- 
sidered to amount to an average. Many persons are 
using thrashing machines in our fields. Lincoln 
Mercury. The weather, during the past week, has 
been delightfully fine. The corn in this district is 
now almost completely housed, and, what is of equal 
consequence, the crops are excellent, and in some 
cases above an average. There is every probability 
of an abundant supply of all descriptions of grain. 
We have received corresponding favourable accounts 
from Worksop, Pontefract, Mansfield, and other sur- 
rounding districts.— Doncaster Gazette. A large por- 
tion of grain, both in this neighbourhood, in East 
Lothian, and in Fife, has been cut during the last 
eight days; and, except in very high and late situa- 
tions, harvest is now general, and, if the weather is 
favourable, will afford constant employment till its 
conclusion.—Caledonian Mercury. 


Frre anp Smoxe.—A wet silk handkerchief, tied 
without folding over the face, is, it is said, a com- 
plete security against suffocation from smoke; it 
permits free breathing, and at the same time excludes 
the smoke from the lungs. 


Fonxiax Wueat.—It is understood that duty will 
be paid this day on all the foreign wheat now in 
Great Britain, computed, by that time, to amount to 
about 800,000 quarters, on which a duty of 14s. per 
quarter will bring more than half a million to the 
exchequer. : 


TELEscoPEs.—In the course of some discussion at 
the Cork meeting, on a paper by Dr Green, on a ma- 
chine for polishing specula, Lord Rosse mentioned 
the plans adopted for casting and polishing the spe- 
culum of his gigantic telescope. e difficulties to 
be encountered, even in casting a speculum weighing 
three or four tons, may be conceived from the fact 
that the metal is more brittle than glass, and is so 
sensitive of changes of temperature than the mere 
heat of the hand will cause a mass of it to split into 
pieces. Dr Green said, that in casting specula of 
only nine inches diameter he had not been able to ob- 
tain more than two perfect ones from several tons of 
metal. The large speculum of Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope is six feet in diameter, and its magnifying 
power is expected to be many times greater than the 
celebrated telescope of Sir W. Herschell, erected at 
Slough. The speculum metal of the latter was mixed 
with so much alloy of copper, for the purpose of 
facilitating the casting and polishing, t it tar- 
nished and became perfectly useless. 


To Preserve Meat 1n Hor Weatuer.—First wipe 
the meat gently and lightly with a clean cloth, then 


dust over every part with pure oaten meal. It must 


be wiped with a cloth gently every two or three days, 
and fresh oaten meal dusted upon it. The meal 
imparts a sweet flavour to the meat. It must be 
all wiped away before the meat is put down eithe 
to be boiled or roasted. — Magazine of Domestic 
Economy. 

SaFeTy 1N A THunpER Sronx.— As we have re- 
cently had so many thunder storms, and as people 


are often led to inquire the best means of safety 
during such visitations, we are induced to subjoin a 


a. 


few 1 hints :—If out of doors we should 
avoid trees and elevated objects of every kind; and 
if the flash is instantly followed by the report, which 
indicates that the cloud is very near, recumbent posi- 
tion is considered the safest. We should avoid 
rivers, ponds, and all streams of water, because 
water is a conductor, and persons on the water in a 
boat would be the most prominent object, and there- 
fore the most likely to be attracted by the lightning. 
If we are within doors the middle of a large carpeted 
floor will be tolerably safe. We should avoid the 
chimney, for the iron of and about the grate, the 
soot that often lines it, and the heated and rarified 
air it contains, are tolerable conductors, and should 
be avoided. It is never safe to sit near an open 
window, because a draught of moist air is a good 
conductor. Hence we should close the windows on 
such occasions. In bed we are comparatively safe, 
for the feathers and blankets are bad conductors, 
and we are, toa certain extent, insulated in such 
situations. 


Crcars IN BreMEN.—A writer in the New York 
American states that one million and a half of cigars 
are manufactured daily in Bremen, or nearly five 
hundred millions 1 The population is 
50,000, and it is estimated that 30, 000 cigars are 
smoked one day with another, throughout the year! 
to say nothing of the pipes that are in requisition, 
Upwards of 3,000 persons find constant employment 
in the cigar manufactories. 


Wuite Kin GTovxs.— And very expensive and 
troublesome things them white gloves be too, there 
is no keepin’ em clean; for my own part, I don’t 
see why a man can’t make his own skin as clean as 
a kid’s, any time; and if a feller can't be let shake 
hands with a gal except he has a glove on, why aint 
he made to cover his lips and kiss thro’ kid skin 
too? — Sam Slick. 


A CocxxRXY AT THE Giant’s CavsEway.—The so- 
litude is awful. I can’t understand how those chat- 
tering guides dare to lift up their voices here, and 
cry for money. It looks like the beginning of the 
world, somehow: the sea looks older than in other 
places, the hills and rocks strange, and formed differ- 
ently from other rocks and hills—as those vast du- 
bious monsters were formed who possessed the earth 
before man. The hill-tops are shattered into a thou- 
sand cragged fantastical shapes; the water comes 
swelling into scores of little strange creeks, or goes 
off with a leap roaring into those mysterious caves 
yonder, which penetrate who knows how far into our 
common world? The savage rock sides are painted 
of a hundred colours. Does the sun ever shine here? 
When the world was moulded and fashioned out of 
formless chaos, this must have been the bit over —a 
remnant of chaos! Think of that !—it is a tailor’s 
simile. Well, I am a cockney; I wish I were in 
Pall Mall !—Titmarsh’s Irish Sketch book. 


Povrine Orn on TrovsBLep Warters.—A com- 
mission appointed by the Royal institute of the Pays 
Bas to make experiments on the alleged power of 
oil to allay the violence of waves, has demonstrated 
by actual experiment that oil possesses no such 
property. 

Severe Retort.—*‘ You had better ask for man- 
ners than money,“ said a finely dressed gentleman to 
a beggar who asked for alms. ‘I asked for what I 
thought you had the most of, was the reply of the 
little mendicant. 


A Jvuventte Socrates.—“ Mother,” said a little 
fellow the other day, “is there any harm in breaking 
eggshells?’’ ‘Certainly not, my dear; but why do 
you ask? 'Cause I dropt the basket just now, and 
see what a mess I'm in with the yolks !’’ 


Inisn Wrr.—In Darlington, the following dialogue 
took place between a farmer and an Irish reaper— 
the latter considerably under the common stature :— 
Irishman—Do you want any body for the harvest ? 
Farmer—Yes. Irishman—Will you take me? Far- 
mer—No, ye're too little. Irishman—<Arrah, now, 
and do you cut your corn at the top?—Tyne Mer- 
cury. 


The Statistical? society have offered a prize medal 
for the most accurate report of the number of persons 
in France who have not got the cross of the legion of 
honour. The result of this laborious inquiry is 
looked forward to with great curiosity.— Punch. 


Dr W. Herschel has discovered that the mixing of 
nitrate of silver with hyposulphate of soda, both re- 
markably bitter substances, produces the sweetest 
substance known. 


The Commissioners of Customs have issued a fur- 
ther report, constituting a kind of reply to the Trea- 
sury report on the late Customs frauds. Its gist 
may be described in very few words: it conveys di- 
vers apologies for omissions of duty pointed out by 
the Treasury commissioners, raises difficulties in the 
way of compliance with the suggestions of the cen- 
sors, but promises in effect to adopt the principal 
amendments recommended. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
issued orders, that from henceforward the Madeira, 
West Indian, Mexican, and Mediterranean mails, are 
to be embarked and landed at Southampton, instead 
of at Falmouth; by which the steam ships will be 
allowed to proceed direct to their destination, and 
the delays that have hitherto occurred will be avoided. 
— Times. | 

It will be gratifying to those who have not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing the cartoons, to learn that 
the — which were successful in the compe- 
tition will continue to be exhibited in the Suffolk 
Street gallery, to which place they are in course of 
being removed. The ursuccessful competitors are 
also, it is said, about to get up an exhibition of their 
— — though it is not yet fully arranged where it 

take place. : 
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CaBALISTIcs.—The Courrier Francais publishes the 
following remarks :—‘ The cabalistic number 13, is 
connected in a singular manner with the life of Louis 
Philippe, the King of the French. He was born in 
1773, he emigrated in 1793. His emigration finished 
in 1813. He is at present in the 13th year of his 
reign. In 13 years the Count de Paris will be of age. 
The King has 13 palaces—the Tuileries, the Louvre, 
the Palais Royal, the Elysée Bourbon, Neuilly, St 
Cloud, Meudon, Versailles, Compiegne, Fontain- 
bleau, Eu, Pau, and Rainy. The civil list amounts 
to 13,000,000f. On the 13th of July, the Duke of 
Orleans died. The King has 13 children and grand- 
children. His life has been 13 times in danger since 
1830. In fine, the King has seen 13 governments 
established in France, including his own.“ 


War.—Hear, ye nations, ye rulers and ruled, ye 
individuals of the human race, one and all, who sanc- 
tion war. Whenever you declare war, you utter a 
deliberate falsehood in the face of the whole uni- 
verse, by denominating it your last resort. When- 
ever you march to the scene of action you go to the 
work of murder. Whenever you fire a gun, you let 
fly the lead of the murderer. Whenever you smite 
with the sword, you deal the blow of the murderer. 
Whenever you make use, in any manner, of the im- 
plements of destruction, you wield the weapons of 
the murderer. Disguise the subject as you may; 
call your deeds by what name soever you please; 
flourish your trumpets, and wave your banners, and 
glitter your lace as you may; still the blood of mur- 
der stains you hands; and the guilt of murder pol- 
lutes your souls, and there indelibly will they re- 
main, though the trump of fame should blazon your 
deeds to the boundaries of the universe, and the 
archives of history transmit your names from gene- 
ration to generation, till time shall be no more.— 
American Prize Essay. 


ADULTERATION OF Matt Liquors. — Professor 
Brande says, as regards ale, porter, and small beer, 
that they are harmless enough, as far as alcohol goes, 
and indeed in London small beer is often as free 
from alcohol as if it had been purposely compounded 
for the use of the teetotaler’s society. Whence then 
the inebriating or rather the stupifying effects of so- 
called malt liquors? Mr Brande believes these are 
almost entirely referable to adulteration. The pub- 
lic-houses — beer-shops are the head quarters of 
these nefarious deteriorations. Green vitriol is used 
to make the beer frothy, treacle to sweeten it, eocu · 
lus indicus to intoxicate, pepper to sharpen it, grains 
of paradise to warm it, and salt to prevent its 
quenching thirst. One of the commonest and at the 
same time the most pernicious narcotic additions is 
tobacco, which being licensed for sale at the publi- 
can’s, is not, like other articles, tangible by the 
officers. This is not an exaggerated account of the 
composition of the trash which, under various se- 
ductive names, is pumped up from these under- 
ground laboratories, and retailed at the bar and tap ; 
and this it is which the labourer, because it is sti- 
mulating and stupefying, considers as strengthening 
and comforting.—Medical Times. 


VENTILATION. — Did people put proper value on 
ventilation of apartments, as regards health, it would 
be more attended to than it is, of which the following 
fact is a proof:—Some years back no less a number 
than 2944 infants, out of 7650, died in the Dublin 
Lying-in hospital, in the space of four years, within 
u fortnight after their birth. It was discovered that 
this circumstance arose from the want of a sufficient 
quantity of good air. The hospital, therefore, was 
completely ventilated, and the proportion of deaths 
was reduced to 279; so that, out of the 2944 who 
had perished in the four preceding years, no less a 
number than 2665 had perished (if not solely, nearly 
so), from the foulness of the air. Bedroom windows 
(others, of course), should be left open the greater 
part of the day, in all seasons of the year; no bed 
should be made for atleast three hours after it has 
been occupied; and, previously to its being made, 
all the clothes belonging to it should be exposed se- 
parately to the air. 


SPEAKING MacuineE!—A Hamburgh letter gives 
an account of an invention which is attracting great 
attention there—the “ sprachmaschine,”’ or speaking 
machine of M. Faber, a native of Freiburg, who has, 
he states, overcome the difficulty which so many 
have experienced in their attempts to construct an 
instrument which should imitate the tone of the hu- 
man voice. It consists of a caoutchouc imitation of 
the larynx, tongue, and nostrils, a pair of bellows 
worked by a pedal, and a set of keys by which the 
springs are brought into action. The weather affects 
the tension of the Indian rubber, and though M. 
Faber can raise the voice or depress it, and lay stress 
upon a particular word or syllable, still, he says, 
there is room for improvement, and this is even more 
evident when the instrument is made to sing. 


Novet Expertmant.—Mr Henry Pownall, in a 
letter to the Times, relates the following successful 
experiment: f 

n July, 1842, Mr A. Palmer put one grain of wheat in 
a common garden pot. In August the same was divided 
into four plants, which in three weeks were again divided 
into twelve plants. In September these twelve plants 
were divided into thirty-two, which in November were 
divided into fifty plants, and then placed in open ground. 
In July, 1843, twelve of the plants failed, but the re- 
mainder thirty-eight were healthy. On the 19th of Au- 
gust they 7 = down, and counted 1,972 stems, with 
an average of fifty grains to a stem, giving an increase 
of 98, 6000 78 » Biving 

Now, sir, if this be a practicable measure of planting 
wheat, it follows that most of the grain now used for 
seed may be saved, and will infinitely more than cover 
the extra expense of sowing, as the wheat plants can be 
raised by the labourer in his garden, his wife and children 
being employed in dividing and transplanting them. 
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Hydropathy. The Theory, Principles, and Practice 
of the Water Cure, — to be in Accordance 
with Medical Science and the teachings of 
Common Sense; Illustrated with many Impor- 
tant Cases. By EDWARD JOHNSON, 1 
Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.“ With 
Nine Engravings. Second Thousand. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


THE present is an age of change, if not of im- 
provement. In all departments of thought and 
action, mind is alive and stirring, and revolutions 
are silently or noisily proceeding. This world bids 
fair to be quite another scene to what it was, not 
more than fifty years since. Railroads and penny 
postage, steam- boats and teetotalism, “singing for 
the million,” schemes of national education, the 
breaking up of religious establishments, the move- 
ments for political equality and for free trade, 

ace associations and anti-slavery efforts—all are 

oing their part towards recasting society, purging 
it of its grosser humours, giving play to its latent 
powers, casting off the bandages which have crip- 
pled its limbs, knitting its joints more closely, and 
widening the range of its capabilities and its en- 
joyments. It was only natural to expect that me- 
dical science and the treatment of disease should 
be subjected to thorough and searching investiga- 
tion, and that the application to it of stern philoso- 
phy should turn up a vast amount of dicta and 
agenda, which common sense can only label as 
“doctor's stuff.“ We have ever been sceptical of 
the correctness of that definition which makes man 
“a physic-taking animal.” We could not believe 
that we were sent hither to swallow an enormous 
pharmacopeia. Whatever we may think of hydro- 
pathy, we hope it is destined to rid the world of 
pills, powders, and draughts, to which we have an 
obstinate antipathy. It may be, that the true way 
to promote health is to take poison; but if it be, it is 
not a way that we take pleasure in. Our tastes, at 


all events, protest against it as a preposterous ab- 


1 and every sane man's stomach will say 
“thank-ye to the man who proves it to be such. 
Amongst “ the ills which flesh is heir to,” surely it 
is not the least to be condemned to swallow, upon 
faith, any compound of nauseous drugs which ig- 
norance or knowledge, one knows not which, may 
think fit to prescribe. 


Let us not be mistaken. We are far from un- 
derrating medical skill—far from wishing to de- 
preciate the medical profession. We abhor quack- 
ery, assume whatever shape it may. We have no 
idea that there exists a royal road to pathological 
knowledge — no desire whatever to see “every 
man his own doctor.“ Hydropathy does not pre- 
tend to compass this. It proposes a new and sim- 
ple remedy, but a remedy, the application of which 
requires the same kind and amount of knowledge 
as that which the present system shows to be ne- 
cessary. We quote from Dr Edward Johnson— 


„And here it must be distinctly and vanently re- 
membered, first, that the hydropathist does not pretend 
that his remedy is applicable to all diseases, nor to all 
states of the same disease. A thorough knowledge of 
the nature of the several diseases, therefore, to which the 
human body is liable—to know how to distinguish one 
from another—to know when the same disease is pro- 
duced by this cause or by ,that—which is the same thing 
as to know when the same disease is curable and when it 
is not curable—to know jn what particular stage the dis- 
ease is when the patient applies for advice—to know 
whether the s ms of which he complains are pro- 
duced by disorganisation of parts, or whether they are 
merely functional, and only depending on morbid sensi- 
bility of the nervous centres—all this, and much more, is 
clearly a necessary part of the hydropathist’s education. 
For, if he do not possess this knowledge, he will not only 
do much mischief, but will continually be receiving pa- 
tients, and vainly submitting them to a long, tedious, 
and expensive process, when he ought to have known at 
first that his case was not one which could be benefited 
by the hydrotherapeutic treatment.”—pp. 176, 177. 


The volume now before us is divided into four 
parts. The first part contains a statement of cases, 
most of which came under the author's personal ob- 
servation at Grefenberg, whither he went to de- 
termine whether the reports in circulation, con- 
cerning the great success of the treatment, were 
founded on fact, and to ascertain the effects of that 
treatment, not only on the patients of Priessnitz, 
but on his own person, and on the persons of three 
other gentlemen, his patients, who accompanied 
him for that purpose. Amongst the cures effected 
and — we find cases of paralysis, sciatica, 
constipation, dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, psori- 
asis, tule, lung disease, deafness, Lip disease, 
scarlet fever, contracted joints, hernia, hamaturia, 
cerebro-spinal disease, suppressed measles, ague, 
and hypochondriasis. 


The second part displays the rationale of this 
means of cure, and proves hydropathy to be — 4 

rted by Liebig’s theory of life. That theory, simple, 
beautifu , and philosophical, we have not room 
enough to describe, and can but barely indicate. 
In animal life it appears that temperature and 
waste, which depend on respiration, together with 
nutrition, are, when proves y performed, all that 
are necessary to health and strength, and the re- 


— 


sistance of disease —and every disease consists in 
zome error either in the processes of nutrition or 
in those of waste. 


“The living processes, therefore, are a series of trans“ 
formations—transformations of food into blood, of blood 
into solid organism—and of the solid organism into the 
materials of the breath, and other excrements. And the 
health and vigour of the body will always be in propor- 
tion to the en with which these transformations are 
accomplished. — in youth, these transformations go on 
with great pn anne Ay consequence of which the tem- 
perature is somewhat higher. The temperature of a man 
is 99.5 —of a child 102. In consequence of this, too, 
there is in youth a higher degree of animal spirits, and a 
more abundant share of vital vigour. But, in youth, 
the vital force is stronger than the chemical force of the 
inspired oxygen. The vegetative or nutritive life—those 
processes by which the nutritive ticles of the blood 
are fixed in the organism, and the vital affinity which 
holds them so fixed, are more active than those processes 
| which the worn out elements of the body are carried 
off. The processes by which the food is gradually trans- 
formed into the solid organism, are more rapid than 
those er by which the solid organism is trans- 
formed into carbonic acid and water, and thrown out of 
the system. Ina word, the increase or reproduction is 
more rapid than the waste—and increase of size or 
growth is the consequence. In the life of old age exactl 
the reverse occurs, and there is a gradual wasting an 
hardening of the several structures of the body. In 
adult life the two processes are J, and there is nei- 
ther increase nor waste.“ —pp. 118, 119 | 

Again— 

„Now then it is clear—that, in order to maintain a 
constant supply of animal heat, and to keep the transfor- 
mation of tissues (on which the health and strength of 
both body and mind, as well as the supply of animal heat, 
so entirely depend) in rapid activity—three elements are 
required, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. The oxygen 
we get chiefly from the atmospheric air—the carbon and 
hydrogen are supplied by the food. Hence it is plain, 
since animal heat, and the necessary transformation of 
tissues, can er be maintained by the combination of 
oxygen with carbon and hydrogen, that the quantity of 
food required (from which alone the supply of carbon and 
hydrogen can be obtained), must be in a derect 
to the quantity of oxygen taken into the system.“ —pp. 126. 


6% This great demand for carbon and hydrogen, but 
especially carbon, in order to keep up the supply of heat, 
and to give the necessary activity to all the living ac- 
tions, accounts for the great appetites of the inhabitants 


of cold and mountainous regions, for the vast quantities 


of fat meat, alcohol, and even train oil, in which they can 
indulge with impunity. For these are all matters ex- 
ceedingly richin carbon. Even when we consume equal 
weights of food in cold as in warm countries, infinite wis- 
dom has so arranged, that the articles of food in different 
climates are most in the quantity of carbon which 
they contain. The fruits on which the natives of the 
south prefer to feed do not, in the fresh state, contain 
more than 12 cent. of carbon, while the bacon and 
train oi! used by the inhabitants of the arctic regions con- 
tain from 66 to 80 per cent. of carbon.’ 


Thus, then, it clearly happens that the more the body 
is cooled—the more heat that is abstracted from it—the 
more rapid becomes the generation of heat—the more 
keen the appetite—the more vigorous the digestive pow- 
ers—the more rapid the transformation of tissues—and 
the more energetic and exalted the whole of the living ac- 
tions, both of the body and mind. 


„And now, if the reader have understood the foregone 
22 he will begin ei to perceive in what man- 
ner the Greefenberg method of treatment acts * the 
human body. He will perceive that, by repeatedly cool- 
ing the whole, or various parts of the body, according to 
the nature and seat of the disease, the energy of the livin 
actions, inherent in the system itself, by which alone a 
diseases must be cured, are continually exalted—healthy 
transformations are substituted for unhealthy transfor- 
mations—and the body is thus ‘ placed under the most 
favourable circumstances * resisting (or throwing off) 
disease.’ And thus, it will be 2 that the hydro- 
pathist proceeds strietly upon that golden prineiple laid 
down by all medical writers (but observed, in practice, by 
none), viz., ‘that the cure of all diseases must be effected 
by the powers of the living system ; and that remedies are 
merely to be employed with the view of placing the body 
under the most favourable circumstances for resisting 
disease. — pp. 135—137. 


The third part of the work proves hydropathy to 
be in perfect unison with Dr Billing’s theory of 
disease. According to that theory, all diseases have 
exhausted nervous influence for their cause, from 
which it follows that all diseases must consist es- 
sentially in weakened, enlarged, and congested ca- 

illaries, since the relaxation of the capillaries must 
be the first effect which is produced by exhausting 
that influence which alone preserves to them their 
normal size and diameter. Such being the one 
proximate cause, or essential nature of all disease, 
the principle of cure, argues Dr Johnson, is one 
also. ‘There is (properly) but one disease and one 
cure. The proximate cause is relaxation and en- 
largement of the capillaries—the indication of cure 
therefore is to constringe the capillaries—to cause 
them to contract and resume their healthy dimen- 
sions. 


“The mode of operation of the hydropathie treatment 
may be illustrated by what is done in dropsy of the belly. 
The surgeon first taps the belly, and draws offthe water. 
Then he applics around it a bandage, in order to support 
its loose and flaccid sides, and assist it in recovering us 
natural dimensions. This is precisely what the hydro- 
pathic treatment does in ordinary diseases—inflamma- 
tion, fevers, the neuroses, &c., & c. —its laps the capilla- 
ries (by sweating) and then supports and constringes their 
sides, by the cold bath. — pp. 252. 


The fourth part of the volume shows hydropathy 
to be consistent with the teachings of common 
sense. 


The work is an interestin 


one, and will, we 
doubt not, obtain a wide circ 


tion. It takes the 


a 
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hydrotherapeutic treatment of diseases out of the 
region of empiricism, and attempts to base it upon 
the solid rock of science. The attempt, so far as 
we are capable of forming a judgment of the mat- 
ter, is successful. The style in which the work is 
written is not to our taste. It betrays hurry. It 
abounds in repetitions. It is loose, sometimes in- 
correct, often confused. It deserves to be recast 
with the most patient care. We thank Dr Edward 
Johnson, however, for the gratification we have 
derived from the perusal of his volume—and in re- 
turn for the obligation he has conferred upon us, 
we beg his acceptance of one word of counsel. In 
future editions, we cannot but think that he may 
most appropriately pay his readers the compliment 
of supposing, that their understandings are suffi- 
ciently mature to render unnecessary the practice 
of putting every tenth word into italics, in order to 
ide-them to a due appreciation of his meaning. 
ur extracts will show the extent to which this 
unseemly habit has been carried. Every page is 
ri the repetition of emphatic words, 
ike that of miracles, destroys the effect it is re- 
sorted to as a means to produce. It may be very 
well in ladies’ love-letters, where every expression 
needs to be intensified—but in a volume pretend- 
ing to ascientific character, it is absurdly misplaced. 


The Illuminated Magazine. Nos3,4,and 5. Edited by 
Dovetas JERNROLD. London: Crane Court, Fleet 
street. 


WE are sorry we have been obliged to delay a notice of 
this well planned and well sustained publication, but we 
less regret the omission, as the work possesses so many 
both internal and external attractions, and is so well fitted 
to recommend itself, that any commendation of ours is 
well nigh superfluous. One of the most interesting and 
pleasing phenomena of modern literature is the appear- 
ance of a class of writers, who have united with signal 
success, the sparkling wit, caustic humour, and cultivated 


.talent of the literary character, with the open-hearted be- 


nevolence of the philanthropist, and the sound principles 
of the patriot—who employ the torch of genius in illumi- 
nating and exposing to public view those hidden and 


123 springs from which flow many of the social, po- 
i 


tical, and moral evils that abound in the present day. 

healthy; and 
while they fascinate by the brilliancy of their wit, or charm 
by the freshness of their descriptions, both the one and 


the other are employed merely as the vehicle to convey a 


valuable truth, or the polished barb to strike at rampant 
and prevailing vice. e believe that the efforts of this 
class of writers have been successful in exposing, aye, and 


in reforming, to a considerable extent, many of the pre- 


valent and pernicious follies and vices of the day. To 
make a habit or a vice ridiculous is unhappily, for the 
most part, a more effectual means of destroying it than 
in proving it to be wrong, or even injurious. Such men 
as — and Douglas Jerrold, who are fair types of 


the class, have the satisfaction of feeling that their writ- 
ings do more than please the imagination, tickle the 
‘fancy, or afford amusement for the passing hour; and 


that while these effects are being produced, prejudices 
are loosened, truth instilled, or kindly feeling engen- 
dered, in 60 imperceptible a manner as to leave the 
mind almost unconscious of anychange. We honour 


‘these gifted authors for their powers of mind—we ho- 


nour them still more for their sincerity of heart. Their 
writings bear the imprint of reality and freshness; quali- 
ties, the worth of which every successive day seems to 


‘enhance. May they long continue to stir up the stag- 


nant waters of society by their brilliant wit, their truth- 
ful portraiture, and well seasoned and impartial exposure 
of its vices and follies. In attempting to point out the 
characteristics of this class of writers, we have described, 
what appear to be, to ourselves at least, the chief merits 
of the J/luminated Magazine. Were its contents of but 
little worth, such are the attractions with which it is 
lavishly embellished, that there is little doubt it would 
succeed, at least for a time. But this is far from being 
the case; and the attractive manner in which truth is 


presented in its varied forms to the attention of the 


reader, has done more,than anything else to reconcile us 
to the pictorial mode of exhibiting it. Under this dis- 
guise, tricked out in these ornaments, it will obtain for 
itself a footing, where, clothed in its native garb, it would 


in vain have sought admittance. The illustrations are 


numerous and clever, occurring in almost every second 
page. Hach number contains sixty pages of large octavo 
size, abounding in fresh and sparkling dissertations, 
leasing tales, and descriptions of foreign and domestic 
abits and scenery, all imbued with an excellent tone and 


spirit. When we add that the whole is published at one 
- shilling per month, we are justified in saying that this is 


one of the best and cheapest of our monthly periodicals. 
As a specimen of the freshness and energy of the style, 
combined with excellent moral feeling, we transcribe the 
following forcible description, from an able article by the 


3 editor, on The Folly of the Sword: 


May we ask the reader to behold with us a melancholy show 
—a saddening, miserable spectacle ? We will not take him to a 
prison, a workhouse, a bedlam, where human nature expiates its 

iltiness, its lack of worldly poets, its most desolate j erplexity ; 

ut will take him to a wretchedness, first contrived by wrong, 


and perpetuated by folly. We will show him the embryo mis- 
chief that, in due season, shall be born in the completeness of 


its terror, and shall be christened with a sounding name, Folly 
and Wickednesa standing sponsors, 


We are in St James’s park. The royal standard of England 
burns in the summerair—the Queen is in London. We pass the 
ace, and in a few paces are in Birdeage walk. There, reader, 
s the miserable show we promised you. There are some fifty 
recruits, drilled by a sergeant to do homicide cleanly, hand- 
somely. In Birdcage walk, Glory sits upon her eggs, and 


| hatches eagles ! 


* How very beautiful is the sky above us! What a blessing 
comes with the fresh, quick air! The trees,drawing their green 
beauty from the earth, quicken our thoughts of the bounteous- 
ness of this teeming world. Here, in this nook, this patch, 
where we yet feel the vibrations of surrounding London—even 
here, nature, constant in her beauty, blooms and smiles, uplift- 
ing the heart of man, if the heart be his to own her. 


* Now look aside, and contemplate God's image with a 
musket. Your bosom still expanding with gratitude to nature, 
for the blessings she has heaped upon you, behold the crowning 
glory of God's work managed like a machine, to slay the image 
of God—to stain the teeming earth with homicidal blood—te fill 
the air with howling — 


. 


ncholy sight? Yet are they the sucklings of Glory—the 
— mighty — of a future Gazette. Reason beholds them 
with a deep pity. Imagination magnifies them into fiends of 
wickedness. There is carnage about them—carn e, and the 
pestilential vapours of the slaughtered. What a 2338 
thing is war! Yet, dress it as we may, dress and feather it, dau 
it with gold, huzza it, and drink swaggering songs about it— 
what is it, nine times out of ten, but Murder in uniform ? Cain, 
taking the sergeant’s shilling ? 

„And now we hear the fifes and drums of her Majesty's gre- 
nadiers. They pass on the other side; and a crowd of idlers, 
their hearts jumping to the music, their eyes dazzled, and their 
feelings perverted, hang about the march, and catch the infection 
—the love of glory! And true wisdom thinks of the world’s age, 
and sighs at its slow advance in all that really dignifies man, the 
truest dignity being the truest love for his fellow. And then 
hope and a faith in human progress contemplate the pageant, its 
real ghastliness disguised by outward glare and frippery, and 
know the day will come when the symbols of war will be as the 
sacred beasts of old Egypt—things to mark the barbarism of 
by-gone war; melancholy records of the past perversity of 
human nature.” ä 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments 
Translated out of the Original Tongues; and with 
the former Translations diligently compared and 
revised. Parts 1 to 4. By the Rev. T. J. Hussey, 
D.D., Rector of Hayes, Kent. London: Colburn. 


THE pressure upon our columns during the sittings of 
parliament has hitherto prevented us from bringing this 
excellent serial publication under the notice of our 
readers. The work is issued once a month, and will be 
completed in about twenty-four parts. Its plan is briefl 
as follows:—The first two columns are the authorise 
version of the Bible. In the fourth column, correspond- 
ing to the first, the chronology of Dr Hales is introduced, 
with such various readings and renderings as, without 
perhaps having actual claims to authenticity, are entitled 
to respect. The third column contains the authorised 
version carefully revised, embodying in italic characters 
a brief hermeneutic and exegetical commentary, with a 
paraphrase, to no greater extent, however, than is abso- 
lutely necessary to elucidate the text ; and additions from 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, from the Septuagint, or from 
any other version, appear in a smaller Roman character. 
The design is as ably carried out as it is well conceived. 
The accompanying commentary and explanations are for 
the most part clear, and to the purpose; and the author, 
without taking any unwarrantable liberties with the 
original text, has succeeded in giving a greater co- 
herency to the sacred narrative than is supplied by the 
authorised translation. Many of the critical and expla- 
natory remarks are specially valuable to such as are un- 
acquainted with the scriptures in the original tongue. 
From the specimens before us we are disposed to augur 
well of the future usefulness and success of the publica- 
tion; nor do we suppose, in these title-worshiping days, 
it will meet with less support from the public, by appear- 
ing under the sanctions of “ their graces,” the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Armagh. 


1. Church Establishments, viewed in relation to their 
political effects. Cupar: G. S. Tullis. 


2. A State Church Inconsistent with the New Testament. 
London: Dinnis, Paternoster row. 


3. The Protestant; in Two Lectures, on the Character 
and Doom of the Man of Sin, and the Scriptural Con- 
stitution of a Christian Church. By Rev. S. Bowen. 
Macclesfield: E. H. King. 


4. Remarks on the Principles of the Established Church 
of England. London: Ward and Co. 


5. A Looking Glass to Show the Features of the Esta- 
blished Church. In Eight Dialogues. Merthyr: 
J. T. Jones. 


WELL may the clergy begin to fear their craft is in 
danger, when, despite every attempt to rivet more firmly 
the chains of priestly ascendancy, they find that short, 
pungent, truth-bearing tracts like those before us, are 
flying about the country, breaking one by one the sue- 
cessive links of the fetters, in the construction of which 
so much labour and cunning have been lavished. 
„Allow me,“ says an old English writer,“ the composi- 
tion of the songs, and I care not who makes the laws, of 
the nation.“ Give us, say we, a well stored armoury of 
these sharp and seemingly insignificant missiles, and we 
are content to take the field against the citadel of priest- 
craft, fortified though it may be with all the defences that 
might, splendour, and prescription can command. As 
the notes of preparation for the coming contest become 
louder and louder, we are rejoiced to find that we are not 
likely to be deficient in light artillery. To the well tem- 
pered and telling tracts of Mr Thorne and others, on the 
nature and effects of church establishments, may be added 
the publications before us; and from the increasing dis- 
position among the friends of liberty to take up an ag- 
gressive position in opposition to ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, we have no doubt they will all prove useful allies 
in the approaching struggle between truth and error. 
The first of these tracts is the substance of a lecture de- 
livered at the request of the Markinch Complete Suffrage 
association, by Mr Stuart, of Balgonie. It is written in 
a terse, argumentative, and often eloquent style, and 
ably exposes the political evils of a state church. The 
merits of the second of the above pamphlets may be best 
gathered from the fact, that it has already reached its 
twenty-sixth thousand. The third consists of lectures 
delivered to his on congregation, by the Rev. S. Bowen, 
of Macclesfield, and embraces a somewhat wider field of 
argument than the preceding. Were the great body of 
dissenting ministers equally solicitous with Mr Bowen 
to imbue the minds of their congregations with sound 
principles, they would not long have to complain of those 
periodical fierce attacks of ecclesiastical intolerance, in 
the shape of Factories bills, &c., to which they are con- 
stantly liable. The fourth tract is a scriptural inqui 
into the constitution of the church of 2 wit 
copious references and quotations from the sacred writ ; 
and the last an entertaining and pithy dialogue on the 
practical evils of church establishments. Let no person 
suppose that he is unable to assist in forwarding the 
cause of religious liberty. Were every earnest voluntary, 
according to his ability, to use his personal exertions in 
sending forth these winged messengers of truth, it is 
impossible to calculate the vast amount of good that 
would eventually result from such exertions. 


The Church Catechism. A Lecture. By the Rev. JoHn 
Burnet. Fromthe Penny Pulpit. 
The Errors and Omissions of the Church Catechism. 


— 2 


Two useful tracts upon a topic which, until lately, has 
been but little discussed. The former thoroughly dissects 
the mass of absurdity which forms the substratum of the 
church catechism, and exposes its dangerous errors and 
tendencies with great humour and effect. The latter 
more especially points out the sins of omission with 
which, as an epitome of Christian doctrine, it is charge- 
able; and both are well suited to the present time. Mr 
Burnet gives the following particulars relative to the 
early history of this notable production :— 


“Previously to the reign of James 1. the catechism contained 
only the baptismal vows, and the creed, and the Lord's yer. 
James I. (a pedantic monarch, who meddled with all depart. 
ments of learning, and improved none) resolved that the cate. 
chism should be enlarged, and that explanatory parts should be 
added to it, respecting the sacraments and other things. The 
Dean of St Paul’s was appointed for this purpose by the bishops 
who had been ordered by the King to appoint some one to ac. 
omplish this. The dean produced this catechism ; he was after. 
wards Bishop Overall. This individual, therefore, was the author 
of the catechism, under the superintendence of James I. What 
other production proceeded from that monarch? ‘The Book of 
Sports ;’ at least it was he that ordered it to be declared and 
proclaimed. And what was the Book of Sports?’ It was a 
declaration on the part of the King that on the Sabbath day 
after divine service, the pcople should be allowed to set up their 
maypoles, and to have morris dances, and all the other freaks 
— gambols of what we call ‘ merry old England.“ 


— — 


The Late Hour System. Proceedings at a Public Meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Drapers’ Association, lately 
held at Freemasons’ hall. London: Nisbet and Co. 


Our sentiments on the subject of the late hours of 
business have been so unequivocally expressed that it is 
quite unnecessary to reiterate them here. We rejoice to 
find, however, that this health, mind, and soul destroying 
system is beginning to give way before the persevering 
efforts of the friends of social improvement, and the 
ripening of public opinion. We grieve, but are not sur- 
prised, to find that a cause so calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of every friend to humanity has met with 
scarcely any support from the leading organs of the press. 
Such feeble assistance as we can give we shall cheerfully 
bestow in furthering this work; and if all our readers, who 
are directly interested in this matter, and have it in their 
power to do something to carry into practical effect the 
recommendations of the Metropolitan Drapers’ associa- 
tion, will attentively and candidly peruse the cogent and 
irrefragable arguments contained in this volume, we are 
quite willing to abide by the result. Mammon is the 
most powerful foe with which the friends of human pro- 
gress have to cope; but even its influence may be cur- 
tailed, if not destroyed,. by persevering, systematic, and 
energetic assault. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

1. The Position and Duty of English Nonconformists. 
By WILLIAM Brock. 

2. An Exposure of Female Prostitution. By WILLIAM 
LOGAN. 

3. Congregationalism, the Defence of the Truth. A 
Sermon. By J. C. GALLaway. 

4. Piety and Intellect. By Dr Epwarps. 

5. Mystic Babylon Described. 


Religious Intelligente. 


TABERNACLE AvuxiniARY Home Missionary So- 
cieTy.—A numerous and respectable meeting of the 
friends and supporters of this auxiliary was convened 
at the Tabernacle, on Monday evening, Sept. 4th, on 
the return of its anniversary. The Rev. John Camp- 
bell, D.D., president of the auxiliary, occupied the 
chair. The Rev. T. Wallace offered prayer. After 
some appropriate observations from the chairman, 
Mr Stroud, the secretary, read a pleasing and encou- 
raging report. The meeting was subsequently ad- 
dressed by Mr H. Althans, Dr Matheson, the Rev. 
Messrs R. Philip, J. C. Galloway, Barter (of Ando- 
ver, America), White (home missionary), Hartland, 
and other ministers. Some startling facts were 
communicated to the meeting with regard to the 
spirit and pernicious influence of Puseyism, espe- 
cially in our rural districts; and it was obvious to 
the assembly that, at the present period, this must 
be considered as one of the most formidable obstacles 
in the way of the diffusion of the pure and unsophis- 
cated gospel of Christ. Some of Mr White’s state- 
ments respecting the extreme ignorance, superstition, 
and depravity of the inhabitants on the coast of 
Devon, where he labours, were exceedingly affecting. 
The Tabernacle auxiliary has accomplished much for 
the Home Missionary society during the past year. 
Dr Campbell, as the various addresses turned so di- 
rectly on the aggressions and evils of Puseyism, em- 
braced the opportunity of announcing that he and 
his esteemed colleague intend commencing a course 
of lectures on Puseyism and popery on the first Sab- 
bath in October. 


BarnsTArLe.—Mr William S. M. Aitchison, late 
of the baptist college, Bristol, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation ofthe church meeting in Bout- 
port street, Barnstaple, Devon, to become their pas- 
tor, and purposes entering on his duties on Sunday 
the 10th inst. | 


Yarprry Hastrxcs.—On Friday, the 28th ult., 
the foundation stone of new school rooms was laid, 
adjoining the independent chapel, by the Rev. W. 
Todman; who commenced the service of the after- 
noon by giving out the 118th psalm (Dr Watts ), and 
reading suitable portions of Scripture. After 

rayer, offered by the Rev. G. Taylor, of Welling- 
rough, the stone was laid. The Rev. E. T. Prout, 
of Northampton, gave an address to the crowded 
audience assembled on the ground. The concluding 
prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Simmons (baptist), 
of Olney. Upwards of three hundred persons then 
adjourned to a booth erected for the occasion, and 
took tea together. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the chapel; the Rev. W. Todman pre- 
sided ; and gave some pleasing accounts of the zeal 


u! Is not yonder_row of clowns a | 


| By Rev. E. Wurtz, Hereford. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 
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and benevolence of the labouring poor of his charge, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


and referred also to the wy liberality of several 
wealthy friends, who of their abundance have con- 
tributed, and pledged themselves to do so, towards 
the erection of the schools. The meeting was also 
addressed by the Rev. Messrs Vaughan and Sim- 
mons, of 1 Lord of Wollaston, and Messrs 
Wheelerand Bearn. By the various engagements 
of the day upwards of £12 was realised towards the 
building fund. 


Coventry.—On the 27th ult., sermons were 
reached at West Orchard and Vicar Lane chapels, 
in this city, by the Rev. T. Heath, a missionar — 
the South Seas, and the Rev. E. II. Delf, of Spring 
Hill college, Birmingham, in behalf of the London 
Missionary society. The general annual meeting 
took place at West Orchard chapel, on Monday 
evening, and was crowded to excess in every part. 
It was addressed by the above-named ministers and 
others, and attended by a native chief and teacher, 
from the Samoas or Navigator's islands, whose ad- 
dresses excited considerable interest. Collections 
were made at the close of the respective services, 
which, together, amounted to £36 2s. 8td., ex- 
clusive of the annual subscriptions of the Coventry 
branch, which amount to the further sum of 
£288 11s. Oid. 


Taunton.—The Rev. Henry Addiscott, of Maiden- 
head, has accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
church and congregation assembling at Paul’s 
chapel, Taunton, to become their pastor, and will 
enter upon his ministerial labours the second Sab- 
bath in September. 


New CArEL.— On Monday, September 11, 1843, 
the foundation stone of a baptist chapel was laid in 
Vernon square, Bagnigge Welle road, Pentonville, 
by James Low, Esq. (a member of the common 
council), for the church and congregation now as- 
sembling in Elim chapel, Fetter lane. They having 
found very serious difficulties in the way of retaining 
that place of worship, have been in consequence 
induced to build a new chapel. There were present 
upwards of one thousand persons to witness the pro- 
ceedings, which were of an unusually interesting 
character. ‘The service commenced by the Rev. Mr 
Gittins (independent) giving out a hymn, which 
was followed by the reading of the twelfth chapter 
of Isaiah by the Rev. W. Groser. The Rev. James 
Smith of Park street chapel offered prayer. The 
stone was then laid by Mr Low, in the cavity of 
which was a glass case containing coins and a brief 
history of the church, from a very early period up to 
the present time. The ceremony having been con- 
cluded, the Rev. Dr Cox of Hackney delivered a 
most appropriate and eloquent address, in which, 
after having referred to the ceremony as not an un- 
meaning one, he directed the attention of the nume- 
rous assembly to the purpose for which the edifice 
was to be erected—first, as for a body of Christians; 
secondly, as protestants; thirdly, as dissenters; 
fourthly, as baptists; and concluded by a solemn 
appeal to all present on the importance of seeking to 
form a part of that building of which Jesus Christ is 
the chief corner stone. On the doctor concluding, 
the Rev. O. Clarke, the minister of the chapel, re- 
ferring to the address, stated that the church over 
which he presided was always ready to give the 
ae hand of fellowship, and to receive at the Lord’s 
table, all, of every denomination, who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. The other parts 
of the service were conducted by the Rev. Messrs 
Hull, Davis, Orchard, and Neale from the United 
States. Several other ministers were present. The 
design is very chaste, and in the Gothic style. It 
has been prepared by James Harrison, Esq., of Hol- 
ford square, Pentonville, who has recently gained 
a premium for one of the best designs of the Orphan 

orking school about to be erected on Haverstock 
hill. The intended chapel is estimated to seat 530 
persons, without galleries, which can be easily added 
to the building. There is aleo a schoolroom, forty 
feet by thirty feet, beneath the chapel. The con- 
tract has been taken for £1680. ‘The site selected is 
the centre of a populous and most important neigh- 
bourhood, and at a considerable distance from any 
other place of worship belonging to the baptist de- 
nomination. 


The Rev. J. Stoughton of Windsor, having 
accepted the unanimous call of the church at Ken- 
sington, lately under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Dr Vaughan, will enter on his stated ministrations 
among that people early in October next. 


SHAFTESBURY.—On Wednesday, the 6th instant, 
the independent chapel, a neat Gothic building, at 
Stower row, near Shaftesbury, was opened for divine 
service. ‘The venerable and Rev. W. Jay of Bath 
preached two sermons, which were characterised by 
that simplicity of style, beauty of illustration, and 
copiousness of thought, for which the preacher is so 
deservedly admired. Such was the interest excited 
in this rural village, that the oldest inhabitant never, 
on any occasion, saw so many respectable persons 
assembled there before. The place was filled almost 
to suffocation long before the time announced for the 
service. Hundreds, who were unable to get into 
the chapel, retired to aspacious booth, in which more 
than four hundred had previously taken tea together, 
and were addressed by the Rev. R. Keynes of Bland- 
ford, and the Rev. T. Durant of Poole. The collec- 
tion amounted to upwards of £40. 


AsunournE.—On Sunday, the 3rd of September, 
three sermons were preached on behalf of the London 
Missionary society 5 the Rev. S. Haywood, mis- 
sionary from Berbice; in the morning and evening 
at Sion chapel, Ashbourne; and in the afternoon at 
the independent chapel, Yeaveley. On Monday 
evening, the 4th instant, a missionary meeting was 


held in Sion chapel, Ashbourne. Philip Dawson, | 


Esq., of Ashbourne, was called to the chair; and the 
cause of missions was advocated in a very able and 
interesting manner by the Revds J. Gawthorne of 
Derby, — Browne of Worksworth, — Broadbent of 
Belper, S. Haywood the missionary, ani — Newnes 
of Mauiock. Ihe collections after the sermons and 
meeting amounted to £28 5s. 44d. 


Kitmarnock.—On Thursday last the Rey. Robert 
Weir was ordained to the pastoral charge of the con- 


gregational church assembling in Clerk street.—Ayr 
Advertiser. 


Trowpriner.—The Rev. W. Barnes of Brompton 
has accepted a unanimous invitation from the baptist 
church in Back street, Trowbridge, to become its 


tor, and intends entering on his duties there early 
in October. 


— 


BIRTHS, 


Sept. 3, at Belfield terrace, Weymouth, Mrs J. C. Bopwett, 
of a daughter. 


July 20, at Montego Bay, Jamaica, the wife of the Rev. P. H. 
CORNFORD, of a son. 


August 29, the wife of the Rev. Joun Lump, Weymouth, of a 
daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 1, at the Independent chapel, Chepstow, by Rev. T. Rees, 
Mr CHARLEs BuRLEIGH, to Miss CAROLINE Tuomas, both of 
Chepstow, 

Sept. 5, at Landport chapel, Lake lane, Landport, Mr Wu 
Henry Annorr, of Portsmouth dockyard, to Manx ANN, eldest 
daughter of Mr John Fostrr, inspector of shipwrights. 

Sept. 5. at Clarence Street chapel, Landport, by the Rev. C. 
Burton, Mr WII IIA Foster, of Portsmouth dockyard, to Miss 
HANNAH JANE Hauri, of Landport. 

1 5, at the Independent chapel, High street, Gosport, by 
the Rev. George og Mr THOMAS WALTON, tailor, to E.tza, 
only daughter of the late Mr Dawes, linen draper, Basingstoke, 

Sept. 5. at Liscard Independent chapel, Mr WILLIAM GARD- 
NER, of Liverpool, to Louisa Rien StNdt rox, third daughter of 
John Astley MAnsDEN, — of Sea View house, Cheshire. 

Sept. 4, at the Independent chapel, Witney, by the Rev. R. 
Tozer, HENry, son of Mr Davis, grocer, Burford, to CHARLOTTE, 
eldest daughter of Mr Edward Lona, farmer, Long Handboro’. 

Sept. 4, at the Baptist chapel, Kidderminster, Mr WIrLiau 
ELLary, to Miss Boven, only daughter of Mr T. Bough, carpet 
master, of that town. 

Sept. 5, at the Postern chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. 
A. Reid, Mr Joun Gol, of Gateshead, to Miss MARTHA 
BraApDsHaw, of Cumberland row, Newcastle. 

August 21, at Westgate chapel, Bradford, by Rev. II. Dowson, 
Mr WILLIAM Easrnenx, to Miss Marta Ellis, both of Man- 
chester road, in that town. 

August 31, at Houghton-le-Spring, by the Rev. A. D. Shafto, 
the Rev. AquiLta Reeves, dissenting minister, to MARY ANN, 
daughter of Mr Harrison, of Bunker's hill, chairman to the 
board of guardians of the Houghton-le-Spring union. 

Sept. 6, at Union chapel, Islington, by the Rev. Samuel Luke 
of Chester, SaMURL BLUNT, Esq., of Cloudesley square, to JANE, 
fourth wy etd of Mrs Luxx, of Gibson square, Islington, for- 
merly of Cheapside. 


DEATHS. 


August 31, the Rev. Patrick O'BRIEN Davern, catholic eu- 
rate of Knockavella and Donaskea, county Tipperary. ‘The rev. 
gentleman fell a victim to malignant fever, caught in the dis- 
charge of his duties amongst the poor of his extensive parish. 

Sept. 2, at Clifton, after a few days’ illness, in the 73rd year of 
his age, the Rev. James Tate, M. A., canon residentiary of St 
Paul’s, and vicar of Edmonton, Middlesex. 

Sept. 3, at Ilfracombe, Devon, where he had gone in the hope 
that change of air would benefit his health, the Rev. T. E. 
Brivees, D.D., president of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. 

Sept. 6, aged 75 years, after a short illness, Mr NINIAN JOHN 
SHERATON, of Hyson Green, Nottingham. 

At the Mission house, Kingston, Jamaica, much lamented, 
Miss Rouse, the beloved sister of the Rev. W. Rouse, baptist 
missionary. 

August 17, aged 64, Mr Ricnarp Herpert, of Beaconsfield. 
About ten weeks since, deceased cut a corn in his foot till it 
bled; he neglected it, inflammation ensued, and then mortifica- 
tion and death. 

Sept. 2, at High street, Ayr, N. B., Mr Axpnxw GLass, aged 
99 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. He 
never used spectacles, his sight remaining good, no doubt, from 
his habits of temperance. 

Sept. 3, at Fulneck, aged 76, the Rev. Joux Beck Homes, 
bishop of the church of the united brethren. 

Sept. 4, at Trowbridge, Mr James PeRKINs, aged 57, A man 
whose integrity of conduct gained him universal respect. He 
had been deacon of the Tabernacle (independent chapel), Trow— 
bridge, about twenty years. 


Inisn Humovr.—One gloomy day in the month of 
December, a good humoured Irishman applied to a 
merchant to discount a bill of exchange for him at 
rather a long, though not an unusual date; and the 
merchant having casually remarked that the bill had 
a good many days to run, That's true,“ replied the 
Irishman, “ but, then, my honey, you don't consider 
how short the days are at this time of the year!“ 
An Irish peasant on a small ragged poncy was floun- 
dering through a bog, when the animal, in its efforts 
to push on, got one of its hoofs into the stirrups. 
„Arrah,“ said the rider, my boy, if you are going 
to get up, it's time for me to get down!“ 


An old gentleman of the name of Gould having 
married a very young wife, wrote a poctic epistle to 
a friend to inform him of it, and concluded it thus :— 

So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty years old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with—old Gould.” 
To which his friend replied : 
“A girl of eighteen may love Gold it is true: 
But believe me, dear sir, itis Gold without J.“ 


Suok R. — Uncle Jo,“ said an observing little boy, 
„% our folks always put up the window when the 
room is filled with smoke, and the wind always 
blows in so as to prevent the smoke from going that 
way; now where does the smoke go?’ „It goes 
into the people's eyes,“ was uncle Jo's philosophie 
answer. 


Taking THE Hint.—An orator began a speech 
with premising that he should divide the subject 
he was about to treat of into thirteen heads. The 
audience were heard to murmur, and protest against 
this formidable announcement. But,’’ continued 
the orator, “to prevent my being prolix, I shall 
omit a dozen of them.“ 

A Hir.—The Philadelphia Forum administers a 
dose of“ hive syrup“ to the Boston Bee in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“ How doth the little Boston Bee 

Improve the shining hours ; 
And gather honey every day 

From paragraphs of ours! 


Trade and Commerce. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 


Friday, Sept. 8. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly regis- 
tered for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the 6th and th 
Wiiliam LV, cap. & :— 

Liscard Independent chapel, Liscard, Cheshire, J. Mallaby, 
superintendent registrar, 

Wesleyan chapel, Old Elvet, Durham. 


: J. W. Hays, superin- 
tendent registrar, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED., 


Ricuarvson, Rowent, 252, High street, Wapping, anchor 
manufacturer, 


BANKRUPTS, 

Fenner, Lupo and WILLIAM, 34, Fenchurch street, City, mer- 
chants, Sept. 20, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs Simpson and Cobb, 
Austin Friars, 

Forster, Jauxs Gitson, Aldgate Tigh street, City, tailor, 
Sept. 18, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr W. Fisher, Doughty street. 

ESLIR, ARCHIBALD, and SMItu, WILLIAM, St Dunstan's hill, 
City, merchants, Sept. 19, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs Lawrence 
and Blenkarne, Bucklersbury. 

Murpuy, Ricuarp, Manchester, draper, Sept. 20, Oct. 9: so- 
licitors, Messrs Reed and Shaw, Friday street, London, and 
Messrs Sale and Worthington, Manchester. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS., 
Rowan, JAMEs, Dundee, merchant, Sept. 14, Oct. 5. 
Srortt, Francis, Dumfries, Sept. 14, Oct. 6. 


Tuesday, September 12th. 


The following building is certified as a place duly 1 — 
for solemnising marriages, pursuant to the 6th and th William 
IV. cap. 85:— 
Wesleyan chapel, Hornsea, Yorkshire. J. B. Bainton, super- 
intendent registrar, 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
JONES, THOMAS, Liverpool, coal dealer. 


BANKRUPTS., 

Hour, WILLIAM JAMks, Grantham, Lincolnshire, tea dealer, 
Se ptember 20, November 2: solicitors, Messrs Hill aud Matthews, 
St Mary Axe, London; and Mr Solomon Bray, Birmingham. 

Jounson, THomas, late of Great Bridge, Staffordshire, draper, 
ae ag 15, October 14: solicitors, Messrs Nicolls and Pardoe, 
Jewdley. 

PRARSALL, CHARLES, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler maker, Sept. 
22, Oct. 12: solicitors, Messrs Holland and Green, Northwich ; 
and Messrs Sharpe and Co., 41, Bedford row, London. 

Suenrx, Ricwarp, jun., Faversham, Kent, draper, Sept. 19, 
Oct. 16: solicitors, pera Reed and Shaw, 2, Friday street, 
Cheapside, London, 

SCOTCH SRQUESTRATIONS. 

Dunn, ALEXANDER, Keitock Mills, near Coupar Angus, farmer, 
Sept. 18, Oct. 16. 

j M‘Intyre, Duncan, jun., Fort William, merchant, Sept. 20, 
Jet. 11. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


The funds have within these few days assumed a steadier ap- 
pearance ; and there is an increase in the amount of business 
transacted. 


Med. wee Fri, Sat. Mon. | Tues. 
J percent. Consols | 954 944 | 95] | 15 951 9059 
Ditto for Account.. 951 9124 951 9 959 95 
3 per cents Reduced! — — — 1 — —— 
34 per ots. Reduced) — | — | — — — -- 
New 34 per cent... 1024 | 102) ; 103, , 102} | 102} | 102} 
Long Annuities... | 123 | 123 | Le; 127 — — 
Bank Stock ...... = — — — — — 
India Stock ...... — ~~ — — — | 2664 
Exchequer Bills...) 58pm | 59pm | 61pm, 61pm | 62pm | 64pm 
India Bonds 70pm | — | 69pm\ 70pm — — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian — @ Mesl en 36 
„„ 104) Peruviaens 204 
A 69 § Portuguese 5 per cents 43 
Buenos Ayres ........ 27 § Ditto 3 per cents — 
Columbian ............] 254 l Russians 1141 
TT 87 § Spanish Active 19 
Dutch 24 per cents .... 01 Ditto Passive ........ 4) 
Ditto SD percents ...... 101 Ditto Deferred ...... 10} 


— ae ae = — 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Birmingham and Derby | 48 London and Brighton. 354 
Birmingham & Gloucester!) 55 l London & Croydon Trunk} 12 
reer | 4 } London and Greenw ich 4} 
Bristol and Exeter | DI io Ne 11 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western 25 [Manchester & Birma 29 
Eastern Counties 1 Manchester aud Leeds 81 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 8 Midland Counties ...... 79 
Great North of England., 65 [Ditto Quarter Shares . 18} 
Great Western 7 [North Midland ,....... 78 
hne, ndhnk os beds GBAPDitto ee o) 
r 16IBouth Kastern and Dover] 273 
London and Birmingham 231 [South Western. 654 
Ditto Quarter Shares , Don Ditto Nee 1 
MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mank Lanp, Sept. II. a 

There was a large supply of new English wheat, the condition 
and quality of which was not at all improved; the trade was dull 
in consequence, at a decline of 28. per qr, and a large proportion 
of the supply was unsold at the close of the mar..ct, Old wheat 
was more jn demand, and fully as dear. 

A good many of the foreign barleys having been taken off, and 
the supply of new English only small, prices have been fully 
maintained. 

There were large arrivals of Irish, with a few foreign cargoes 
of oats ; the sales have consequently been very slow, at La. decline. 

In beans little doing, and prices scarcely maintained, Peas 
are quite as dear, 


4. 5. 1. 1. 

Wheat, Red New .. 42 to 50 Malt, Ordinary .. 42 to 52 

F „ 52 .. 58 V 55 

N S eee +e 

D rn a. eS  FOPerer 29 .. 41 

Flour, per sack .... 37 . 50 — sc ncnvccese 20 . 33 

1 26... 20 i a 

Malting......... 32... 34! Beans, Tick 24. . 26 
7. 2. DUTY ON FOREIGN cou. 

Beans, Pigeon .. . . 29 to 32 Went 1166. Od 
r 26... 20 Barley Te. 
Oata, Veed ........ 19 . . 20 Oats . 6 0 
Rae . oe „ „„ „ „0. 3 
„ 20 22 Bene 10 6 
n 20 Wee „„ 92 6 

WRKREKLY AVERAGK POR AGGREGATE AVEKAGE OF THE 

SKIT, 8. SIX WEEKS. 

8 SY near eSe ee eT Wheat. -«sesnces . 255. 44. 
Barley eee eee 31 11 larleyr ee 12 6 
BIRO Perens ee ee — 21 l 
Ne cvs curve bevees . 3 3 
ei 3 Der 31 11 
. om EE 28 

SEEDS 


Both red and white cloverseed was held firmly at last Monday's 
currency, but there was less doing in the article. Trefoil unal- 
tered. Mustardsced was in good supply, and might have been 
bought cheaper. We had a good supply of new canaryseed, and 
though much lower prices would have been taken, the article was 
almost unsalable, Tares were Gd. per bushel cheaper, In other 


articles nothing doing, 


640 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Linseed per . Clover rcwt 
English, sowing 50s. to 60s.| English, red.... 468. to 65s, 
B tic, ditto 5066. Oe. 08°" Ditto, white „%% 
Ditto, crushing.. 36 .. 41 Flemish, pale. 44 .. 52 
Medit. & Odessa 40 .. 44 Ditto, fine. 50 .. 60 

Hempseed, small. 35 .. 36 New Hamb., red — — 
AAo 36 . . 38 Ditto, fine...... 50 .. 66 

Canary, new ...... 70 .. 75 Old Hamb., red 42 . 52 
Extra „5 „„ „ „4646 ee 83 ** 85 Ditto, fine 50 ee 64 

Carraway, old .... — .. — French, red.. 42 .. 56 
WOW vc cccccesves ee 48 Ditto, White. — no > 

Ryegrass, English — ., — | Coriander ........ 15 .. 20 
Scotch ** 5 % %% — eee 1 ee 20 

Mustard perbushel| Rapeseed per ton 
Brown, new ,... 9 .. ll English, new. . 261. to 27l. 
White 6 .. 8 | Linseed cakes 

Trefoil... English.. 91. 10s. to 101. Os. 
„„ Foreign 51. to Tl, 

Tares, new........ .. 7 \ Rapeseed cakes 51. 58. to 5l. 10s. 


PROVISIONS, Los pom, Sept. 11. 

Irish butter was offered, towards the close of last week, at ls. 
to 2s. per cwt reduction in price, and without attracting many 
buyers. Foreign of the best 4 realised a further advance 
of 18. to 28. per cwt. The supply small. In bacon, singed sides 
have moved off well, at 36s. to 40s., as in quality, &c. Really 

rime is getting scarce, and is likely to be more in request at 

ull prices. Of bale and tierce middles we have nothing new to 
report. Hams of prime quality scarce, and for such high prices 
are obtained. Lard dull, in price and demand. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Sept. 11. 


The market for hops is steady, but not animated, and prices 
remain about the same. The fine weather is improving the ap- 
47 of the plantations, and henee the duty is backed higher 
or the kingdom, and many separate districts. Seven new pock- 
ets have arrived. The last four realised £7 to £8 8s. The ag- 

regate duty is backed at £150,000, the Worcester £9000, and 
ö 46000. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, Suirurir, Monday, Sept. 11. 


The beef trade was decidedly more animated than for some 
weeks past, and a d clearance was easily effected. There 
was a better feeling in the mutton trade, and the currencies ob- 
tained on this day se’nnight were freely supported. Lambs were 
in good supply, and the quotations had in some instances an up- 
ward tendency. The veal trade was again steady. Pigs were in 
moderate supply, and sluggish inquiry. 


Price per stone of 8lbs. (sinking the offal). 


Beef... . . 28. 8d.to4s. Od. | Veal........ 38. 6d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton 2 10 ee 4 4 Pork.. 2 2 „ 6 „6 „ 3 0 ee 3 8 
Lamb........ 33. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 


HBAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. rey Calves. Pigs, 
Friday 610 ee@ee04ee 8.4 eee0eee 33 @eeeeee 312 
Monday 2,811 eeetee 31,450 eeeeee 141 eeeece 310 


Nawoarz and LEADENHALL MAxzETS, Monday, Sept. 11. 
Per Silbe. by the carcase. 


Inferior Beef 2s. 8d. to 2s.10d.| Inf. Mutton 3s. Od.to3s. 4d. 
Middling do 2 10 .. 3 0 | Mid. ditto i eee 
Prime large 3 0 ..3 4 [Prime ditto 3 100 0 
Prime small 3 4 . 3 6 | Veal 3 6 ..4 0 
Large Pork 3 0 ..3 6 [Small Pork 3 8 ..4 0 


Lamb........ 33. 6d. to 4s, 6d. 


POTATOES, Borovan, Monday, Sept. 11. 


The imports of foreign potatoes continue so extremely small as 
to be scarcely worthy of notice. From Essex, Kent, &c., fair 
average time-of-year supplies have come to hand in good condi- 
tion, while the demand is firm, at from 3s. to 58. 6d. per cwt. 


COTTON. 


Cotton continues in good demand, both from the trade and 
speculators, and firmly supports last week’s quotations of Ame- 

can. In Egyptian a good business has been done, at an ad- 
vance of Id. per pound. Brazil is more saleable, and in some in- 
stances has advanced jd. per pound. Surat is in fair demand at 
former rates. The sales of the weck amount to 32,460 bales, in- 
cluding 12,000 American and 200 Surat on speculation, and 1700 
American, 100 Pernams, and 30 Maranhams for export. 


WOOL. 


The market continues much the same as last weck; the demand 
steady, and prices firm. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Sept. 9.—At per load of 36 trusses, 
Coarse Meadow Pog to 85s. | NewCloverHay 80s. to 1052. 
1 


New ditto 15 Old ditto os Sue 
Usefuloldditto 88 .. 94 | OatStraw 43 „ 44 
Fine Upland do 95 ..100 | Wheat Straw 46 .. 48 


COAL EXCHANGE, Sept. 11. 


Stewart's, 19s.; Hetton's, 19s.; Lambton’s, 198.; Hartlepool's, 
19s. Ships arrived, 183. . 


GROCERIES, Tugspay, Sept. 12. 


SUGAR.—140 hhds Barbadoes sold at firm rates; good to fine 
* fetched 623. 6d. to 658. 6d., low to middlin a. to 618. 
Od. per cwt. The trade bought freely. Standard lumps were 
in rather better demand at 74s. to 74s. 6d., and brown grocery 
lumps at 73s. to 73s. 6d. 7500 bags of Mauritius were sold at 
fair rates; middling to fine brown fetched 50s. to 54s. 6d., low to 
middling yellow 56s. to 59s, Gd. per cwt. 2000 bags of Bengal 
were sold at former rates. Several small parcels of foreign sugars 
were offered by auction, but were chiefly bought in at full prices. 

RICE.—1700 bags Bengal were offered by public sale, but were 
only partly sold at rather lower rates: fine white fetched lls, to 
Ils, 6d., good middling 10s. 6d. to IIs. per cwt. 

GINGER.—110 barrels Jamaica sold at rather lower rates; 
good selling at £7 10s. to £7 128., middling at £5 9s. to £6 14s. 
per ewt. * 


Advertisements. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


WELL ESTABLISHED CHYMIST and 


DRUGGIST, in a healthy and populous City in the West 
of England, has a Vacancy for a respectable and genteel Youth 
as an Apprentice. The situation has many advantages, whether 
considered in a commercial, domestic, or religious point of view. 
All necessary information will be given on application, by letter. 
addressed, P. B., 98, Newgate street, London.“ 


— 


N active YOUNG MAN is desirous of an En- 


gagement, in a Commercial or in any other Office, as Mes- 
seuger, Light Porter, or in N <> pons where confidence is re- 
quired, Can have Five and a half years’ character for integrity, 
industry, and usefulness. Direct, post paid, to R. F., Mr 
Dolling, Bookseller, North street, Edgeware road, 


— — 


PERSECUTION IN DENMARK. 


N TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 19, 
1843, a SERMON will be ed in REGENT STREET 
CHAPEL, LAMBETH WALK, by the Rev. GEORGE CLAY- 
TON of Walworth, on behalf of the persecuted Baptists in Co- 
nhagen and other parts of Denmark. Some most interesting 
nformation, recently received, respecting the present condition 
and prospects of these Christians, will be communicated to the 
congregation, Service to begin at Seven o’Clock, 


To-morrow will be published, price One Penny, or 7s. per 100, 


E SENSE IN THE HOUSE and the 
SENSE OUT OF THE HOUSE. By the Rev. J. Burnet 
of Camberwell. A Speech, relating to the Propositions recently 
made by the Government with respect to the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland, &c. 
London: M. TaxLEM, 14, Camberwell green. 


This day is published, in a handsome thick 8vo, cloth lettered, 
with a Portrait, price 12s., 


A MEMOIR of the late GREVILLE EWING, 
Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. By His DAUGHTER. 
London: Joun Sxow, Paternoster row. 


— 


Just published, price One Penny, 


NCENDIARISM: an Address to the Labour- 
ing Population of the Town and Neighbourhood of Abingdon. 
London : DYER, Paternoster row. 


Early in November will be published, 


HE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE ALMANACK 


for the Year 1844. Under the sanction of the council of 
the National Complete Suffrage Union. 


The rapid and unprecedented success which has marked the 
progress of the Complete Suffrage agitation, and the growing in- 
terest which it excites in the public mind, clearly indicate that 
it will, at no distant period, become a great national movement 
for securing the political enfranchisement of the people. Its in- 
fluence is already felt in almost every portion of the kingdom, 
and there is scarcely a city or borough of any importance, in 
England or Scotland, that does not possess a local organisation 
for carrying out its objects. From various causes, however, not the 
least of which is the uniform silence maintained, with one excep- 
tion, by theleading organs of the daily press, with respect to the 
movement, the question has not attracted that share of public 
attention to which its present standing, and the future influence 
it is likely to exercise, justly entitle it. With a view, therefore, 
to assist in supplying the general want of information which 
prevails, as to the position and prospects of this cause, it is 
proposed to issue a Complete Suffrage Almanack for the en- 
suing year. : 

The plan of the work will be briefly as follows. It will be the 
object of the compiler to give it a twofold character—blendin 
the useful intelligence usually found in such publications, wit 
that kind of information more especially interesting to the 
friends of political equality—uniting, as far as possible, the re- 
quirements of an Almanack, with those of a Complete Suffrage 
manual. In connexion with the latter object it is proposed to 
give asuccinct history of the rise, progress, and prospects of the 
Complete Suffrage movement, to furnish particulars as to the 
mode of carrying ont its organisation, and the names of places 
in which associations have already been formed—to provide all 
needful information as to the position of the cause with respect 
to the representation of the sr its parliamentary sup- 
porters, a list of constituencies most favourable to its principles, 
and other useful intelligence, relative to the formation of elec- 
tion committees, the registration of voters, &c. 


It will also form part of the proposed plan, to furnish a large 
amount of valuable information, illustrating the present in- 
equality and inadequacy of the parliamentary representation, 
and to give various statistical facts bearing upon the question 
of class legislation. In a word, it is hoped that the Almanack 
will present, as far as possible, a bird’s eye view of this at 
movement, and contain such other intelligence as is calculated 
4 — and recommend the great principles upon which 

tis . 


It is hoped that this imperfect sketch of the proposed publica- 
tion will convey a general idea of its objects and intention. On 
the part of the compilers, no trouble or expense will be spared 
to make it in every way worthy of the support and encourage- 
ment of the friends of popular liberty and of the public in 
general; and they feel assured that so useful an undertakin 
will, if efficiently conducted, meet with general approbation an 
patronage. 

London: Published by Davis and HAsLxn, at the Depository of 


the National Complete Suffrage Union, No. 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, SWANSEA, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


HE CHURCH and CONGREGATION assem- 

bling at CASTLE STREET CHAPEL, SWANSEA, some 
time ago were under the painful neceasity of allowing their Cha- 
pel to be closed on account of their utter inability to meet the 
enormous sum of ground rent, and to defray the heavy debt on 
the building; but to prevent a chapel so commodious and so 
serviceable to the cause of religion from being sold, a few of the 
neighbouring ministers and laymen made themselves responsible 
for the debt, and purchased the freehold at an expense of £700, 
which, together with the debt, amounts to upwards of £2000. 
The property was vested in trustees, according to the rules of 
the Congregational Board; the Rev. W. Jones, being invited by 
the trustees, occupied the pulpit, gathered a congregation, and 
formed a church. The cause at present assumes a very cheering 
aspect; but the debt still remains, and, unless an effort is now 
made, the evil which the trustees intended to avert will yet come 
to pass in its worst forms, to the great and lasting disgrace of 
the Congregational body. The church and congregation have 
very nobly undertaken to clear half the debt, provided the trus- 
tees find means to raise the other half, and take the responsibili- 
ties off the chapel. This spirited offer they feel bound to accent, 


trusting that a religious sympathising public will not allow them 
to be crushed under the burden. 


The Committee of the Welsh Congregational Union having 
admitted this as an extraordinary case, we feel encouraged to 
appeal to the Welsh churches for what they can do; but owing 
to the unparalleled depression of commerce, and the deep pover- 
ty of farmers consequent upon the present stagnation of trade, 
we must look to our English friends for their aid to preserve the 
chapel for their fellow-countrymen residing at Swansea; and 
knowing their untiring liberality, their Christian sympathy, and 
extensive abilities, we are confident that this appeal will not be 
made in vain. Brethren, Jesus Christ is now hungering—will 
you relieve him? Naked—will you clothe him? In prison—will 
you go to him? Shall the sanctnary in which many have been 
born and ripened for heaven be alienated from the purpose of its 
erection !—the town of Swansea, the largest in the principality, 
containing upwards of 30,000 souls, and more than half English, 
be without an English Independent chapel? This, inevitably, 
must be the case, unless the friends of the Redeemer now fee 
Would it be impossible, in Christian Britain, to find twenty wil- 
ling to sacrifice £10 each; forty to give £5; three hundred to 
give EI each; and an indefinite number to give smaller gifts to 
make upthe rest? This appeal is urgent in the last degree. 


DAVID REES, Llanelly, Chairman. 
The following sums have been already promised :— 


Rev. D. Rees, Llanelly £20 0] Rev.MrBlow,Monmouth£5 0 
Rev. J. Davis, Myny A Friend, per Rev. E. 

Sbac „ „ „ „„ „% „„ eee eeee 0 Watkin e@eeeeseeev ee ee@¢ 5 0 
Rev. E. Watkin, Canaan 10 0 Mr W. Hughes, Sketty 5 0 
Rev. W. Morris, Landore 10 0] Mrs Hughes, ditto .... 5 0 
Rev. E. G. Williams, Mr S. Rosser, ditto .... 5 0 

8 .. . 10 0 Mr W. Rosser, ditto.... 5 0 
Rev. J. Evans, Three Mr J. Powell, Cefuf- 

— is hak MewE RK 10 0 T! . D'S 
Rev. E. Jacobs, Swansea 5 0] Mr D. Rees, maltster, 

Rev. E. Griffiths, ditto 5 0 —. m 
Rev. D. Jones, Clydach 5 0 Mr Gibbs, ditto....... 1 
Rev. Mr Loader, Mon- | Mr E. Evans, Neath.... 5 0 

MOUER „„ 90 Mr Monger, Landore 5 0 


Subscriptions received at the Patriot and Nonconformist Of- 


fices, and also may be forwarded to the Swansea Bauk, to the 
credit of the Rey, Evan Watkin, Canaan, Swansea, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Early in November will be published, under the Sancti 
National Complete Suffrage Union, in neat 12mo, oo - 


OMPLETE SUFFRAGE ALMANACK for 


the Year 1844: which will contain, in addition to the intelli. 
gence usually supplied by surh publications, a variety of inter. 
esting and important General and Statistical Information, bear. 
ing upon this great and growing movement. 

m the liberal promises of * which the publishers have 
already received, and from the well- grounded belief that it will 
obtain extensive circulation among the supporters of this move. 
ment throughout the country (and associations have already been 
formed among the middle classes in almost every important town 
through the kingdom), they can confidently recommend it as a 
desirable and profitable medium of advertising, such as few pub- 
lications of a similar character are able to offer. 


Advertisements will be received by the Publishers, Messrs 
Davis and HASLER, at their Office, 4. Crane court, Fleet street, 
on or before the Ist of November. Advertisements from the 
Country should be accompanied by a post-offiee order, or refer. 
ences for payment in Town. 

Trerms.—Six Lines or under, 58.; Quarter of a Page, 7s. 6d. : 
Half a Page, 12s. 6d.; Whole Page, 20s. : 


JDOPULAR EDUCATION.—A patriotic Church 


man of Manchester, whose name is to remain unknown, 
has intrusted to me the sum of ONE HUNDRED GuINRAs, as a 
premium for the most valuable Essay “ On the best Method of 
extending the Benefits of Education to the People of England, 
consistently with the Principles of Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

The Essay must embrace the following topics :— 

Ist. Some account of the extent, and of the ascertained and 
probable results, of Popular Education on the Continent, and in 
the United States. 

2nd. A Condensed Statistical View, so far as practicable, of 
the state of Popular Education in the Agricultural and Manufac. 
turing Districts of England, including the instruction given in 
Day Schools and in igs | Schools. 

3rd. A similar View of the Comparative Numbers educated in 
those Schools by the Members of the Established Church, and by 
the different bodies of Protestant Nonconformists. 

4th. Suggestions in regard to Methods by which the Superin- 
tendence and Resources of Society may be rendered more effec- 
tual, apart from the intervention of the State, as the means of se- 
curing to the children of our peasantry and artizans instruction 
in the elements of knowledge, both secular and religious :—at 
the same time, the questions, whether Education should be in 
any sense compulsory, or whether it should be aided in any way 
by authority or ts from the government, will be left open, so 
that the discussion of them shall in no case prejudice the claims 
of the Essay on the other points above-mentioned. 

It is expected that the publication will form a duodecimo vo- 
lume of about three hundred pages; and the profits arising from 
its N after deducting the usual costs, will be presented to the 
author. 

The manuseript must be sent to my care, carriage paid, in- 
cluding the name and address of the writer in a sealed letter, by 
the First of January nezt, directed to 26, Cooper street, Man- 
chester ; and the award, it is hoped, will be made in about two 
months from that time. The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as adjudicators :—Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Oriental Literature, in the Lancashire 
Independent College; Rev. A. E. Farrar, Wesleyan Minister, 
Liverpool: Rev. John go Liverpool, 

ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D., 
President of the Lancashire Independent College, 


near Manchester. 
College, Aug. 25, 1843. 


“INTENDED FOR PUBLICATION. 

AYDON’S celebrated PICTURE of the 

GREAT MEETING of DELEGATES held in LONDON 

in JUNE, 1840, for the ABOLITION of SLAVERY and the 

SLAVE TRADE throughout the WORLD, THOMAS CLARK - 
SON President. 

To be — in Oil Colours, by GEORGE BAXTER, Paten- 
tee, 3, Charterhouse square, as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscribers’ Names can be obtained. No money to be paid until 
completed and delivered. 

Price to Subscribers, Proofs, £3 3s.; Prints, £2 2s. Size, 214 
inches by 17. 

This Picture is about to be published under the approval of 
the venerable THOMAS CLARKSON, who, with some of the 
leading Abolitionists, have already put down their names as 
Subscribers. It will be executed in the very best style, and con- 
tain upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Portraits of distin- 

ished friends of the Negro, including some of the leading 

{inisters, of different denominations, who attended the Conven- 
tion as Delegates. An early application is requested, as the 
work will be commenced as soon as One Hundred and Fifty 
Names are obtained. 

Subscribers’ Names are received at the Office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad street; and by the 
following friends of the Anti-slavery cause at 
Bath—W. T. Blair, Esq. Ipswich—Geo. Ransom, Esq. 


* a 


11 


— 


Belfast—Lieut. Calder, R. N. endal—I. Braithwaite, Esq. 
Bristol—Joseph Eaton, Esq. Liverpool—J ohn Cropper, jun., 
Birmingham—W. Morgan, Esq. Esq. 

Brighton—Isaac Bass, Esq. Leeds—Robert Jowitt, Esq. 
Carlisle—Hudson Scott, Esq. | Liskeard—John Allen, Esq. 
Cambridge—E. Forster, Esq. | Leicester—John Ellis, Esq. 
-Cirencester—T. Brewin, Esq. | Manchester—P. Clare, Esq. 
Cheltenham—J. Lewis, Esq. Maldon—Henry W. Eve, Esq. 


Chelmsford—Joseph Marriage, 


jun., Esq. 
Cork—Wm Martin, Esq. 
Derby—John Steer, Esq. 
Darlington—J. B. Pease, Esq. 
Dublin—Richard Allen, Esq. 
Edinburgh—J. Dunlop, Esq. 
Exeter—T. T. Sparkes, Esq. 
Glasgow— Wm Smeal, Esq. 
Gloucester—S. Bowley, Esq. Staines—Fred. Ashby, . 
Hitchin —J. Sharples, Esq. Worcester—Sam. Darke, Esq. 
Ipswich—Sheppard Ray, * York—J. Rowntree, ~~ 
Also by the Patentee of Oil-colour Printing, George ter, 
3, Charterhouse square, London; Charles Gilpin, Bookseller, 5, 
Bishopsgate street without; and J. L. Porter, Bookseller, 43 
Sloane street, Chelsea. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and thosé corrosive 
and injurious metals called Nickel and German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new, and —— ma 4 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late AL DERHMAN.) 41. an 
42, BARBICAN, aided by a person of ein the amalgamation 
of Metals, has succeeded in brin to Public notice the a 
beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness © 
Silver in appearance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a chem! 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is entirely 
extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and 
Manufactured into every arto for the Table and eee . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—Jas Fine 
ay, . 
Nottin 1 Fox, Esq. 
Norwich—Rev. W. Brock. 
Oxford Rev. Dr Godwin. 
Reading—J. Fardon, Esq. 
Redruth—T, Garland, Esq. 
Sheffield—E. Smith, . 
Southampton—E. Palk, Esq. 


d. 
8. d. . 
Table Spoons, per dozen. 16 6 Sauce Ladles . I 
Dessert ditto, per dosen .. 12 6 Tea Spoons, per dozen. 5 3 
err 6 6 Gravy Spoons s 3. 

C. Watson begs the public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 

Id than his metal is from all others; the public will there- 
ore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent attacks made against him, bya 7 who is daily 
suffering from the unparalleled success which has marked the 
progress of his new Plate since its introduction. C. W. unlike 
this party courts comparison, feeling confident that the result 
will establish its pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican ; and at 
16, Norton Folgate. 


D _______, 


Printed and Published at the Office, at No 4, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, near Fetter Lane, in the of London, by 


Joux Henry Davis, of No, 76, York beth, in the 
county of Surrey, on WEDNESDAY, 13throf 1 1843. 
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